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" Hieiie’s a breathless hush ui the Close to-night, 
Ten to make and the match to wm 
A bumpmg pitdi and a bhndmg hg^t, 

An hour to play and the last man m 
And it’s liot fox the sake c£ a nbboned coat. 

Or the selfi^ hope of a season’s ftone. 

But the Captain’s hand on his Moulder smote— 

' Flay upi Play upi And play the game! ’ ” 

Henry NewboU 
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INTRODUCTION 


Long ASsees was built by Peter Caimichael-the 
first, in 1829, was soud-looking and square, 
with lar^e rooms and long comdors He had 
made his mon^ in London, and desiioas of 
founding a family which would take a cenrtain 
position in the county, he bou^t up the land 
that surrounded Long Ashes as it came into the 
market bit by bit farm, until the Long 

Ashes estate numbered some two 


acres. 

So he believed in trade and in its power to 
setamwonhhfeet And when in latm: life he 
h^ fini^ed his four o'clock dinner, he never 
foiled to get up from hfo chair, and with glass of 
• port in hand would drink to — " The (^een-Hhe 
City of London, and the Trade thereof." 

S' ^ the summer of 1840 he married. Thiswas 
aftw the buil^ of Long Adies, and before he 
h^ acqmred much land He had been at 
sdiool with the ^’s brother, and had known 
her ever smce toe first winter when toe boys 
Md met m order to practise toose curves on toe 
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girls are silly things. Bui a day came when 
they were no longer boy and girl, and falling in 
with her by chance, he was duly impressed It 
was at a meet of the local pack of hounds, for 
by this time he was able to afford the luxury of 
a horse to ride and a day off from business. 
She was mounted upon a white horse, and 
certainly looked charmmg in her long and fuU- 
skirted habit, her soft, broad-brimmed hat with 
its ostrich feather and flowing veil. But that 
she should be present at a meet gave him a 
distinct shock. He did not like it, he told him- 
self; it was unseemly that she should be there 
where men of all classes congregated And 
was she not actually speaking to one of the 
hounds and trymg to get its attention ! What- 
ever would the Master think of her ? And now 
die Master was speaking to her, and she was 
giving him some sort of laughmg reply. Most 
certainly she ought not to be there. She was 
pretty. Yes, very prepy; he would admit that; 
and she even sat straight on her horse, and he 
approved of the way in which she held her reins 
and whip. He had often spoken contemptu- 
ously of women riders, and he knew a good 
nder when he saw one Shll, she ought not to 
have been there. If he got the opportumty he 
would speak to her brother about it Doubfless 
it was his doing that she was there at all He 
would be proud of his sister; yes, that would be 
it; he woidd want to show her off to other men. 
But stay— tiiat was a beastly thought: " show- 
ing her off” as thou^ she were a dog or 
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fevotuite horse. No, ihe ttio^t could 
tolerated. Then he forgot to Mgiie\n& hm- 

selt entirely forgot, in fact he f ^ to adimmg 
the chammig picture she made m c^ 
space in which the white horse stood. But this 
meet was not the last tiiat Catherme Haryw 
attended, and soon Peter Canmdiad found 
Hmoftlf sparing the time more frequentiy for a 
da3^s hunting and the prospect of seeing her. 
So in due time Catherine Harvey became Peter 


Carmichad's wife. 

And he tnadft more and yet more monqr. 
Stables and coach-houses were planned; and 
the long carriage drive wm laid out and more 
afih trees were planted besde those that already 
stood and gave the name to the house. Then 
a lodge was boilb so that at no time should bis 
wife be compelled to pause by the outer gate 
being closed, when driving her phaeton drawn 
by tile dappled-gr^ pony whose tail nearly 
tonched the ground. 

Meanwhile two dai^ters were bom to him, 
little Ann and Bdinda, dark and pretty 
like their mother. And at the wedk-ends whdn 
he was home from London, he took delict in 
watchhig tii«n as they were drawn backwards 
and forwards in a httle go-cart in which they sat 
ins-drvis, the nurses being torbidden to go 
beyond the lo^ gates. 

A little later the mudh desired son and heir 
was bom, and this event bron^t about what in 
Peter Carmichael’s eyes was the coping-stone 
upon the edifice he was so cardbUy buikbtg. 
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He had wished to found a family, and here was 
the boy who was to carry on the name. And 
he was called Peter, that the firm in the City 
of London, well known for its honourable 
deahngs, should contmue to trade under its 
founder’s name with the proud addition " and 
Son.” The child had his father’s colouring, 
difienng from his little sisters, and this m the 
father’s eyes was a matter of pride: "He is a 
true Carmichael,” he would say. 

And this little child grown to man’s estate, 
married and passed on the heritage of oval face, 
blue-grey eyes with their rather earnest and 
kindly outlook, to his son, the Peter of the 
present day— Peter Carmichael the third, and 
sole representative of the firm of Carmichael & 
Son in the City. His fetiher, Peter the second, 
early joined his kinsfolk who lay in the village 
churchyard, as also did his aunts, Betsy Ann 
and Sdinda. The latter were to him but faded 
memories, tall and shght, gentle of manner and 
with soft, low-toned voices. He would recall 
the fitct that they had been beautiful by looking 
at the two oil-paintmp which hung in the 
dining-room, side b^ side with that of his father, 
the father to whom it was said he bore a strong 
resemblance. 

So it was that Peter Carmichael the .third 
came to reign at Long Ashes 
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CHAPTER I 


long ashes 

Cbe front of the Geor^ house 
he siiTishinfi of an early Jnne morning* and tne 
nindows, at this hour of lo am.* wione as 
polish^ nuxToxs — eight of them in the upper 
row, and four on each side of the entrance door 


WiUvU aluuu upcu OUU JWVi. Jumuw J 

Peter Carmichadl had stepped out of the window 
f ining n prni the dmmg-K)om, and which for 
sake he had had faiduoned into the 
Frendi style opening dirMt upon the terra^ 
whidi ran the full length of the house, as also the 

— j’ emallov 


drawiag-room 
Peter Camudiael was comparing his watch 
with the hour which had ]ust struck by the dock 
inthestable-yardattiie back of the house. Was 
it ten minut^ dnce he left the breakfast table? 
He thought " She is long in finding my present 
1 wonder if 1 have hid& it too securdy.'* He 
smiled amusedly, then took out his pipe and 
began filhngit He was dressed in the Imicker- 
bocker suit he usually wore on the days on 
wlndihedidnotgouptoTown. Carmichaelwas 
ndiher young nor dla. He might be ei^t and 
thirty or thereabouts, but was m reality forly- 

15 
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three; but no one but the carping gossips at the 
time of his mamage dwelt on this fact Only 
to himsdf did the discrepancy between his age 
and that of his young \^e come occasionally 
as a disturbing thought 

He lighted his pipe. 

The dock m the stable-yard struck the quarter. 
Carmichael stood motionless "Oh, Betty, 
Betty, my lassie; I should have thought you 
• would have been dever enough to have found 
that little morocco case.” He turned his head 
slightly in the direction of the open french 
wmdow, through which he had come. Taking 
the pipe out of his mouth he gave his full atten- 
tion to the shght sounds that reached him. A 
httle patter of high heels on the oak floor b^rond 
the Persian carpet Then silence A girlish 
laugh. A httle cry of impatience. After ttus 
her dear call to hun for hdp: " Peter dear, I 
cannot tell where you have put your present 
I am looking on the sideboard now. Am I hot 
or cold?” 

"Hot” 

"Allright Hereitis!” 

There followed the crackling of paper; the 
tearing of it; half exclamations of joy, of thanks, 
of reproaches that anything so beautiful should 
be given to her. 

Carmichael, hearing these sounds, laughed, 
proud of his sdection of the present 

Suddenly Be^ Carmichad stood in the 
window, me wife of Peter Carmichad. Of 
middle hdght dight and Irtish. The sunshine 
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M upon her golden hair and bumi^ed it. Her 
blui^-grey eyes were sparkling with glee, and 
she was laugmng aloud. 

He held out a hand to her. To him, she was 
part of the ^oiy ai tiie summer morning. 

She sprang down the few steps, for it is good 
to be m the vigorous health of youth, and it is 
good to be beautiful, and it is good to be Ihe 
wife of a good man. 

'* You are a darlingl *' ^ cried, and hdd up 
a long string of pearls. 

"You like them?” 

" They are sweeter than words.” 

"That’s aU right” 

" Peter darling thq^ are far too good for me 
I said a sm^ string of pearls ” 

"But this is the fiM anniversary of our 
wedding and your twenty-first Inrfliday." 

"Yes, and a dance here to-ni^t Oh, Peter, 
yoo do make me happy.” She pirouetted in 
nont of him, her soft v^te dress floating about 
her with each twiri 



pil . “BVM.V., xuo ucjr, jsuajL/cjy 

r^d, andsomethizi^mthepose of it givingnim 

thyjT of a ^aud seigneur. 

Hew^Med her making her gracefiil turns 
ana twists, smiling and amused. 

T aeck, Betly." 

Li^tl^swiffly rile danci^ away from him, 
paying foe sto of pearls in front of her, and 
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" I want you to wear them first,” she said, and 
assayed to place the stnng over his head. 
“Stoop” 

He bent his head m obedience, and she put 
the pearls over it and round his neck, while she 
stood first on one tiptoe then on the other m her 
eSort to arrange the stnng to her liking 

" You look splendid, Peter.” The girl turned 
her head from side to side as she surveyed him 
“I knowl " she exclaimed from a sudden 
thought, " you shall wear them to-night instead 
of me I How delightful! And eveiyone will 
stare at you I ” 

"I should say they would.” He laughed, 
gently trymg to free himself from the pearls. 
"You littie monkey 1 What else would you like 
me to do at this dance of yours ? ” 

' " I don’t think there is anything else ” She 
laid a hand caressmgly upon a lapel of his coat, 
looking up at him with swift gravity. 

"Peter 

"Yes, dear?” 

" I do love you.” 

"And do I not love you? ” He smoothed 
the golden-brown head that had been shorn, 
ruthlessly, as he had thought, of its tresses. His 
voice was tender, and he stooped down and 
kissed her forehead. 

She nestled against his heart, and for one long 
moment his arms held her, after which he put 
her away from hun gently. 

" What about your peacocks, Betty ? ” 

" The darlings ” 
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Her mom^taxy mood of gravity passed as 
quickly as it had come, and lan^ong, ^e 
xaJlied Peter Cazmicihad for haviim wasted her 
time when ^e should have been on to feed her 
peacocks; for was it not half an hc^ since the 



side the french wmdow. 

She caught np &e ba^et, and stood for a 
few moments to give Him a nod and a stnilft, 
tibien running across the carriage drive, ^e 
entered one of the grassy paths that led do^ to 
the gardens. 

As Carmichael stood watching the slight, 
flying figure, he sighed; flien as if to divert his 
thoughts he looked over the far-flung lands^pe 
to flie silver Ime upon the horizon^t marked 
me sea. His eyes travelled dowly from t^t 
Ime over the fields of green waving com, over 
woodlands, grasty stretches of arable land, of 
raimsteads that he counted as his own and 
whi^ cme by one had come into the possession 
of the Ca r roichad s Finally his ^es rested 
^on the uncultivated land which had escaped 
me plou^. It was specially bdoved of Betty. 
Smon toe gorse and broom would be out-rival- 

pouring ort Kent, 

To toe left toe ^ shone upon toe steeple of 
a church ^bedded in trees and some few 

whra the vflkge 
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Long Ashes. And nearer still, upon the oak 
trees, lovely in their tender green, which stood 
sohtaiy and with wide-spreading arms in the 
bit of land that divided tiie gardens of Long 
Ashes from the lane itsdf 

Peter Carmichael was smoking abstractedly, 
his eyes moving slowly over the distant land- 
scape; then as if actuated by some sudden 
thought, he looked swiftly and observantly over 
the gardens at his feet, mose gardens that had 
risen up as if by magic to do honour to the 
coming of the young i!^e, and which ran some- 
what abruptly down from Long Ashes, the 
house itself standing rather high They were 
^rdens of loveliness and made at Betty's 
instigation. 

The wonder of the scene brought content- 
ment to Peter Carmichael "Betty can but 
love it, can but be hajqjy,” he told himself. 

His mmd went back to the day when he first 
met her at the house of her bachelor unde, his 
old school-friend, now Rector of a place in 
Norfolk. How ^y die had been, and how her 
unde had rallied her at being dismayed on being 
told that this was Mr. Peter Carmichael, who 
came every year on an all-too-bnef visit " No 
need to be shy with him," he had said, and that 
it was he, a parson, to be shy when he sat in 
the rectory pew and cnhcized him 

And Carmichaers thoughts ran on the brief 
history that had been told him, of how Betty 
had been bom and brought up on an Austrahan 
farm, an only child. How her mother had died 
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leaving Ihe child when very young, and how 
herhimer had sent her to Sydn^ to be educated. 
And on the death of her father, friendless and 
with but a poor pittance, the only solution to 
the difi&culty seemed to her unde, was that he 
diould a^ her to come and Hve with him. 

So for several years Peter Carmichad had 
watched the child grow up from childhood to 
mature girlhood, aid she had come to be con- 
stantly in his thoudits. 

** What a damned fool I am,*' he had reflected. 
'* Why the de^ am I so attract this bit of 
a diit, a child in comparison with myself. And 
yet I would not care twopence what the whole 
world would think were ^ to marry me. I'm 
years older than she is. Ifs unv^. It’s a 

fool's trick— and yet, and yet My God, I 

love her" 

That Betty liked him was an assured fact, but 
whefl^r die loved him was another matter. 
For Betty coquetted with him, played with him; 
at times pretending she was bred of his com- 
pany, at others she would be pretematumlly 
sen^ and assume the gravity of the middle- 
aged wom^ as die conceived it to be. Then 
it was that Carmichad with his small knowledge 
of ^men would wonder if all girls were made 
onjiesa^ pattern > If all were like beautiful 
j F® tangle of roses, sweet- 


mn 1 — -r UlJOll 

which eyes may look, but into which no foot 

hedtating, Peter Car- 
michad yet took heart of grace and aRVad her 
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to be his wife. And with downcast eyes and 
blushes she whispered that she loved him 
very much p^l'^ould marry him. 

Youthfurlh a sense Carmichael looked that 
mommg in June as he stood on the terrace, his 
eyes taking a meditative survey of the glory of 
the scene that lay stretched out before him If 
his hair was somewhat grey, he yet earned his 
- years well, without any stoop of shoulder or of 
neck, while the fresh clearness of his com- 
plexion marked the lover of fields and woods, 
of long walks, of acquaintance with sunrises, 
and of dew-laden grass that shone as diamonds, 
emeralds, or rubies with each turn of the head 
Peter Carmidiael knew the hour when the lark 
would be the first demzmi of the sky He knew 
the scent of the leaves when the rays of file sun 
first touched them, and the charm of the long 
shadows of early morning And was ^ not 
the air, chilled and sweetened by the night, 
exhilarating? and did it not whip up muscles 
anH veins into something of the buoyancy of 
youth ? 

John Merton, the Long Ashes estate agent, m 
dark grey tweeds and light be, his sunburnt face 
freed to the wmd by his hat bemg pushed to the 
back of his head, was coming up the broad 
carriage dnve, the shght noise his feet made 
on the gravel catching Carmichael's attention 
John Merton was an Englishman of Scotch 
extraction, and was arduously careful of his 
master’s interests, more especially of the smaD 
sums, this trait being inhented, as he would 
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proudly explain, from his ancestors \vhom he 
greatly reverb One of them had actaaUy 
taken part in the risii^ of 1745, following his 
liege lord over the Bord^, and m the end dying 
for him. When his emfdoyer was in a humor- 
ous mood, he would say sometimes, “ Eh, m^ 
hut ye’re a bom Scot,’^ which would mistily 
idease Merton. He had been the estate agent 
for twenty-five years—and Caimichad bdieved 
in him, as he believed in Carmichad. 

Then as Carmichad went towards him, 
Merton r^ectfully replaced his hat 

" Morning M^n.” 

"Good morning, Mr. Carmichad. You’re 
enjoying the sunshine.’* 

Canmchad, ignoring the remark, adced if 
there was anyflung of importance needing dis- 
cussion. 

" Nothing much, sir. Only a letter from Mr. 
James Aspendale’’ He hdd up a small dieaf 
M letters as he spoke. " I would like you to see 
it 


" Better come indoors then.’’ 

. Merton, pu sli^tiy^ he had put on 

wei^ duTM the past ten years, and the walk ’ 
^ the M from the village, albdt but a qua^ 
of a mile away, had tried him on that June 
which already gave promise of greater 

in Bttinutes later foe two men were seated 
^ ^own as Cannichad’s office, den. 
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Cannichael sat in the revolving chair in front 
of the roll-topped de^, his agent in front of 
him. 

"How does Aspaodale like The Grange?” 
ai^ed Carmichael. 

"Yes— he likes it— sa}^ he does not mind 
even if you put up his rent " 

" You did not say anything of that kind, I 
hope,” interrupted Carmichael 

Oh, no. Certainly not It is his way. He 
called to see me yesterday mommg, and said 
what pleased him better than anythmg was the 
fact of there being no ships.” Merton laughed. 

"Ships'” 

" Yes A queer man. But I would like you 
to read this letter which I got from him this 
mommg.” 

He passed a letter to Carmichael, who opened 
it and spread it out on the desk. 

It ran as follows: 

" June 13th, 

" Mr. Merton. 

"Dear Sir,— As you are Mr Carmichaels 
estate agent, I wnte to you rather than to hini, 
although he is the man to whom I shall be asked 
to pay &e piper. I shall never speak to hm 
on anything connected with my renti^ of The 
Grange. I consider such an action is vulgar. 
You are the constituted go-between. My house- 
keeper tells me the oven does not draw well, 
and she wishes that you would send a mamn to 
see to it It was the same trouble m the house 
I rented in Kent Personally, I do not bdieve 
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tiiere is anything wrong with the oven. Mrs. 
Pybns has ovens and door-scrapers on the 
brain. You will notice the two tiun^ are un- 
rdated. Mrs. Pybus controverts this. Between 
oui^ves. it is Mrs. Pybus’s brain. Defective 
action, that* s what it is. But in order to satisfy 
her and keep her quiet 1 promised I would tdU 
you. Therefore do not send a mason, and what- 
ever you may fed the consequences may be, do 
not mention the oven or the front-door scraper 
h) her. She is my cook as wdl as my house- 
keeper,^ and her husband is my butler-valet 
Splendid couple. None better. But my one 
fedt with The Grange is &ere are no stables, 
^erefore I think me man who built The 
must have been mad. I must have 
stables. I am dad The Grange is ready 
hinu^ed, though I think it is all very ugly and 
in bad taste. But I waive my objection. There 
K only one thing that I have against The 
Granp;^ and it is that Mr. Cannichad is 
mainei I would^ much have preferred him to 
be s^le. You will not understand my reason 
V ^ have a reason and a very 

nne^ Howevw, I again waive my 
Objection. Things probably cannot be altered. 
1 shomd like to say finally that I am wdl 
pleased with the terms for renting this place, 
VIZ., ^t I can leave at a momraif s notice, 
myself, my servants and my horses I diaJl 
always pay the rent three months in advance. 
^ ^ certainly suit your employer, 
tnou^ I hear he is a splendid nM>n , like the 
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steward in the Bible— no one has ever said fliis 
to me, but I think it would be quite hkely. 

“ Do me the favour of showmg this letter to 
your employer. 

"I have invited him to dme with me 
to-morrow I rather fancy you are an astute 
sort of man If so, impress upon your master 
that if he asks me any questions he will offend 
me. Tell him it is a vulgar action 

"Yours faithfully, 

" James Aspendale " 

Carmichael folded up the letter, and looking 
across at Merton, laughed quizzic^y. 

" He’s a bit touched here, Mr. Carmichael ” 
Merton tapped his forehead. 

" I thought so Poor chap.” 

" He’s m love with his wife.” 

" Thaf s not a sign of insamty, anj^ay.” 

" It IS in this case. He divorced her." 

"Regrets it?” 

" Can’t say, Mir. Carmichael ” 

Carmichael stretched himself, flmgmg his 
arms above his head and half stifling a 3«Lwn, 
said : " I wonder what sort of a host he will 
make to-morrow at dmner However, the pomt 
is, whether we may not regret his commg to The 
Grange You see, Merton, it would be a bit 
awkward if he ” 

He stopped, not finishing the sentence 

" I’ve seen to that, Mr Carmichael, even if 
he gets more than a bit cracky.” 

" I am quite sure you will have done that. 
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Mertx)n. And now if yon have no ofher busi- 
ness to discuss, 1 will walk mfh you down the 
hill, and we go and have a look at that 
shed we are having put up on Kindleton's 
ferm.” 



CHAPTER II 

BETTY CABMICIIACL 

She had reached the rose-garden, and after 
burying her face in some of the cool, sweet 
flowers, she stood looking up at the house, its 
long double row of windows aglow with the 
bright June sunshine, then at the fair expanse 
of gardens, an innocent, childlike joy of posses- 
^ sion ftlling her heart. How beautiful it all was. 
And it was hers because it was Peter’s Dear, 
kind Peter. 

She passed on to ftie garden of sweet scents. 
Here tlie bees kept a low, murmurous humming 
Flowers trembled and swayed on their stems as 
the bees wth suddenly muffled win^ sought 
entrance to the stores of honey In this garden 
of sweet scents the paths were green, the grass 
being closely cut and soft to the tread. 

Along these paths went Betty, carolhng to 
herself, patehes of sunshine and shadow fleck- 
ing her white dress. She caught at a leaf here, 
at a flower there, crushing tihem lightly between 
her palms to get at their fragrance 

After the sunshine it was pleasant to reach the* 
diade of the pine trees which bordered the 
entrance to the peacodcs’ enclosure 

88 




She uhktdied 1}ie *gat^~o£''W eii6Ia^''%j 
which was in givoa over to a wilderness^ V;/ 
bng grass, in part to a patch that was mown; t]' 
and went in. 

The peacocks had disappeared into didir 
far&est retreat bq^ond me undergrowth, sd ^ 
lo^ had been the accustomed coming of ^eir • 
mktress with her basket of ddectable things. ' < 
"Toby, Toby," she called. "Come, nw 
beauties." And ^ Uhsd the grain in the 
bas^ up in her hand and let it tddde down 
wim a soft, soughrlike mund. * 

Th^ was a narrow space in the tinder- 
erowth, and down tins space went Betty, and 
^ how, not so long ago, when 

hg hiBb^ to have a dose inspection • 
of the birds, Ira had hdd up the long trailing 
toches of a bramble that jie miSftthe )S 

iShaabeea 


niuMu jiur, 

ftp ^ lau^ But 


» DP 
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in their mantles of blue, green and coppery 
plumage. They cmcled about her, Toby in his 
pnde of position, taking a grain of com from 
her jQngeis. 

" You are proud and vain, Toby. But you 
are beautiful, Toby, and you come when I call.” 

The girhsh figure moved swiftly among the 
birds, tossing grain in the air and laughmg to 
see their clumsy antics as they tned to catch it 

"There— you have got all,” and she emptied 
her basket over the jewelled back of Toby. 
" Confetti for you, my Toby, as they threw over 
me a year ago to-day." She looked down 
amusedly at the bird. " If you could only play 
temus with me, Toby, you would be a real 
treasure And if I could but have a game! 
You see, Peter has all his farms to see to — and 
his busmess letters — and going to London — 
besides, he does not much care for tenms— his 
rheumatic knee troubles him. Oh, well, Toby, 
we cannot have everytong in this world.” 

She went to a rustic seat which had been 
erected in the ferther end of the peacock 
enclosure, by her special desire 

From it could be seen the undespread valley, 
its fields of green wavmg com, its meadows, 
its river winding about with slow movement; its 
dusters of trees; its hedgerows breaking out into 
the flower of the ^vild rose; and nearer, the bit 
of park-like land that was divided from the 
Long Ashes garden by a ha-ha. A peaceful 
scene 

A curl of bluish smoke rose from a chimney 
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of The Grange, the house that was to be let to 
Tames Aspendale. " They are bummg wood, 
remarked Betty to herself. The ne^ monn^t 
^ had tamed her attention to a long stone 
building known as The White Hoi^, which 
stood ifeirther away and was divided from Ixing 
Ashes by the park, a thick bdt of trees, and 
several fields, some in grass some in „ 
Betty looked long and steadily at The White 
House. It belong^ to her husband and was 
occupied by the Lamleys. But it was of 
Captain Hu^ Lamley that Betty was actua^ 
thinking lamCT than of the house itself. He 
was at home from India on leave, and had come 


up rather frequently to Long Ashes for a game 
of tMinis. This Betty Imd greatly enjoyed, for 
he was a good player; and he, entering mto her 
desire to improve her pla3nng, had helped her 
conaderably, particularly in her service, which 
had been But of late he had come but 


seldom, and Betto wondered 
As die sat bolo^ across at The White House, 
a pkyful, half-mi^hievous idea came to her. 
What fun if Captain Lamley could be signalled 
to, and made to understand that if he would 
come by the pato that she could see, across the 
fidds and through the wood, to play a game of 
tennis, he would be wdcome. Suppose die gave 
her Australian cooee ? 

, But where to stand so as to be seen and heard 

by Captain Lainley? 

At me end of the enclosure a bamer or wall 
of rou^y hewn stone had been raised; and at 
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its central point a kind of pillar had been built 
some twenty feet high, huge, angular and diffi- 
cult to chmb. On the top of this pillar a broad 
flat stone had been placed, makmg a kmd of 
platform from which to obtam a very wide view 
of the surrounding country. 

Betty looked meditatively at the piUar of 
stone She had never tned to chmb it, but 
Peter had told her he had climbed it many a 
time as a boy, standing upright on the flat stone 
at the top, from which a clear view for miles 
around could be obtamed. Surdy this flat stone 
would afford a point of vantage from which she 
could signal to Captain Lamlq^. And if Peter 
as a boy had dimbed it, then whjr not she ? 

The spirit of youth ran strong in her, and she 
became fired with a desire to reach that vantage 
point The thought of the muscular feat allured 
her She wanted to expend that exuberant 
vitality on something She was like an un- 
broken creature of nature that scents advent^ 
in the air Why should she not climb this 
rugged pillar? There would be nsk, but was 
not that for which she was thirsting ? 

With eager and excited expression she looked 
at fte pillar, measuring its twenty feet of roughly 
built stone And as she did this her imagmahon 
endued the inanimate pillar with hfe It mocked 
her. It dared her to pit her skill and her puny 
streaigth against its height— its small cre-wc^ 
as footholds— its narrow, jutting points which 
alone her fingers could grasp. " All very w^, 
it said, “ for a boy to come up my face safely, 
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you-you vnO. dip. fall, strike oat vainly; 
■‘*gnd you will be cm^y hurt” It seemed to 
•fciy threate^i^: "Rfifwdi my simmt 
.And your head to whidhi like a fo(d you trust or 
,tb the surepesa of your feet—^ther head or feet 
may fait and you will cra^ down— down- 
down. past Ihe na-ha on which, my outer base 
stands— i»st the ste^. smooth, grassy dope— 

M forty feet bdow, and 

She mocked the pillar. ” You are dead, she 
cried aloud. ” I am foil ot life. 1 want some* 
thing to wrestle with — something to ovmnome.” 

She todk off her string of pearls and hung it 
over the branch of a tree, and went to ffie base 
of the stone pillar. 

Wirii one glance at its rou^, hewn side, she 
began her dlmb. This was at first ea^, and so 
was foe neict move upward, ^wly hand by 
hand, foot by foo^ till die had got up the first 
eig^ feet or so of foe pillar. Then she realized 
that it was likely to be more difficult to reach . 
the top than die had thoo^t 
Her thin shoes did not take sufficient h^ 
upon the stones. Her left foot had slipped twice 
from the shallow crevice to which she was trust- 
ing: andherxi^tfootwasforeateniiigtodothe 
same. She was absdatdy fearless, but die 
recognized foe insecurity of her position. 

And now her finpeis— were they not diow^ 

, lesspower of gpraspixig those fottingstoneswlfidELj 
, alone diowM salef^ Oh, she was dippongj:' 
vShe cried aloud— die struggled with amd" 
hands. Her knee was bein^ndsed against ihe^ 
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jagged edge of the rock. She must fghtl She ' 
must struggle ! Her feet must scrape and find 
some hold* And her hands! No matter if 
they were being torn! One more stru^le and 
the flat stone at the top would be reached. 

At last, thank God, me safety of the flat, top- 
most stone was gamed. Trembling and gaspmg 
for breath, she knelt upon it She closed her 
eyes She was terrified. She felt she had been 
near death 

Minute after minute passed, and she regained 
some tranquillity Her hands were only ^ghtly 
scratched, she told herself on lookmg at toem 
And she had had the excitement of climbing the 
pillar! For certainly it had been exating. 
And it would be somethmg to boast of— cer- 
tainly it would be that Oh, yes, she was very 
glad she had done it— veiy proud mdeed She 
would boast of it to Gwendoline Lamley But 
j^e would not tell how for one moment she had 
actually thought she was gomg to fall. But 
indeed, in thmking it over quietly, it simply 
meant that she had been foolish for one moment, 
and not actually m danger. 

So with the elasticity of youth, and with 
something of its foolhardmess, Betty gradually 
regained self-possession, and even laughed at 
herself “ Well,” she said contemptuoudy, “ I 
have indeed been a most awful ninny ” 

Recovered, she got to her feet, and looking 
round at the widespread landscape, seen for the 
first time by her from this high vantage ground, 
she drew in her breath quicMy at the glory of 
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the scene. She gazed intoitly and marvelled at 
it What a beautiful world! Even this little 
patch of it! Howentrancmg! And for several 
minutes she had forgotten the cause which had 
brou^t her to this vantage ground. 

Butitwasnotfo see this far distant panorama 
of fidds, woods, water, and the distant line dE 
the horizon that she had made this dimb. The 
actual reason had somehow lost something of its 
charm. Still, she had taken the climh , had 
reached what was certainly an ^cdlent position 
from which to give her signal— and a game of 
tennis was still a very entrancing thoi^t— so 
why not give her Australian cooee which 
had always amused Captam Lamley. If he 
heard it, he would certmnly recognize it 
guess from whom it came. 

So, carefully balancmg herself, die stood 
upright on the flat stone, and with open hands 
hdd round her mouth, die gave a long, dear 

Cooee.” 


There was no rqily. 

Again die sent out the musical call, and yet 
agaim 

This time came a long, dear whistle. It 
seemed to be from someone in the thirty-acre 
wood which bounded that side of the park 
nearest to The White House 

Ag^ it came. Three distant whistles as she 
nw givmi her three cooes. 

Her colour deepened. So he had heard and 
was coming. 

She sat down on the flat stone trembling 
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from excitement To get down from it was 
now her one desire. For him to come and fipd 
her still at her post of observation would have 
been embarrassing. He would want to help her 
down; and she did not want to be helped down. 
She wanted to be digmhed, the fear taking pos- 
session of her that her behaviour had been any- 
thing but dignified. 

So with her feet over the edge of the stone 
platfoimi she shpped, half-fell, and finally 
dropped to the ground with scratched hancb 
and with an mchnahon to ciy. 

For the fun of fiie adventure had gone, and 
in its place had come regret at havmg openly 
signalled to Captain Lamley. What would he 
think ? \%at would Peter think ? 

Her face was flushed, her chest heaving, her 
breath coming m short, quick gasps 
Trying hard for self-control, she took the 
string of pearls from the branch of flie^ tree 
where she had hung it for safety; and sittmg 
down on the rustic seat, gave some attention to 
the hand which was the most badly scratched 
She bound her handkerchief round it, for she 
did not want Captain Lamley to see tiie evidence 
of her clumsy climbing of the stone pillar. 

• ••••• 
Meanwhile the man who had replied by 
a whistle to Betty’s cooees, had given an 
' ejaculation of fear on catehm^ sight of the white 
figure clearly outhned against the blue sky 
where it stood on the topmost stone of the 
pillar. 
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« My God, if Ae fells 1” he cried. 

To wave to her to get down wotod be of no 
use, for though easy for him to see herthrou^ 
die parted branches of the trees, it was doubtM 
if she could see him. Besides, if starued, sne 
mi ght lose her balance. However, the neiri 
moment he saw her preparing to get down, and 

she disappeared from his si^t. 

He went quickly along ihe patii throng Ihe 
pa d r and up the stone steps of the ha-ha, and so 
mto .the peacocks’ endosure. On coming within 
sig^t of W he called. 

” Betty, you have given me a bad ten mmutes. 
Whatever tempted you to climb to the top of 
toeifflar?” 

She started to her feet 

“Peter! I— I-did not think it was you 
who whistled.’' 

" Somebody dse, di? ” He was still sunn- 
ing from the anxiety that she had caused him 
1^ what he regarded as an act of foolhardiness, 
and he ^d not attempt to hide his annoyance. 

"As a matter of feet Peter,” die began 
again, still stammering, "1 wanted a game of 
tmnis, and 1 thought if 1 cooeed. Captain 
lamle^ if he heard me mi^t come.” 

" On the principle of wlme and I will come 
to thee, my lad. But instead of him you got 
me." 

There was still a toudi of acidity in Car- 
michad’s voice as in his words, and die was 
hurt 

"lam sorry, Peter." 
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She was on the verge of tears, bat he laid a 
hand lightly and tenderly upon her shoulder. 

“ I would not do a thing of that kind again, 
Betty," he said quietly. “ If at any time you 
want a game of tennis, send John down wth a 
note asldng Gwendoline Lamlc^' and her brother 
to come up. I make no objection" Then 
after a moment’s pause, he added: "Never 
climb tlie pillar rode again. If you had fallen 
— and fallen tliat way" — he waved his hand in 
die direction of the park—" you would have 
been killed. Never do it again, Betty. You 
gave me a bad ten minutes, and I have not 
quite got over it." 

"I am Sony, Peter I am most awfuHy 
Sony.” She took hold of the lapels of his coat, 
and, as a child will, lifted up her face to be 
kissed. 



CHAPTER m 


SISTER AND BROTHER 


It was the evening of Ihe same day, and early 
June fhou^ it was, it had been hot 
A wann gjow bathed the western front of The 
White House, while the breeze, hardly moving 


for sound, gave but htiie refreslment Bees 
droned mtermittently amidst die flower-beds, 
while far off could be he^ the lowing of 
the barking of a dog, and Ihe hum of a 
village green. 

Captsun Hu|h Lamley lay back upon the 
gaito seat fie had thrown away the end of 
his cigarette, and his hands were lodked beneath 
his dose-cropped, dark brown head. There 
'w^the sr^g^on of vigour in the bandsnroe 
profile, the straight nose wi& its findy cut 
Qostdlsi the finn cbizi with its clesin line of jeWi 
and in Ihe muscular bronz^ fliroat 

^ notable firare in his white flannds 
pat took golden tints from the setting sun, now 

nAh««i«4 V 1 m V ^ : m 



afternoon, he brought to the mind haunting 
mmorira of pictures and marbles 
1 coming:' 
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at the farther side of tlic lawn, and walking with 
swift, decisive step towards him, and seeing her 
he allcFcd his i^osition slightly, and when she 
paused beside him he swung lus legs suihciently 
to one side to make room foi her. 

Bui she did not sit down, merely leaned 
against one of the anns of the garden seat 

For a few' minutes ncilliei spoke, but the 
brother noted the heightened colour and the 
doscly pressed lips so like his own 

There w'as almost a defiant pose in the girl’s 
slight figure and in the small liead She wore a 
short, pleated gicy skirt, and with one of the 
pleats her fingers n orked as though some strong 
emotion needed expression. She rarely wore a 
hat, a bandeau mcrclv serving to prevent her 
shingled hair from falling over her face. Her 
eyes, set under straight eyebrows, w'cre of a 
light broTiTi, the same colour as her hair Her 
nose was stiaight with a tip that slightly 
drooped, wliile hei face, youthful, bronzed, and 
W'lth a low broad forehead, was striking in 
appeal ance without being exactly beautiful She 
was eighteen — ^twelve years younger than her 
brother. Her carriage and expression were 
triumphantly youthful. The energy of youth was 
borne ivitness to in every movement If she were 
now silent it was because of suppressed anger. 

“ Wiat has ruffled Your Highness ? " asked 
her brother after the lapse of a few minutes, a 
half smile on his face 

" You warned me not to lose my temper ivith 
Father, but I did." 
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” More fooH^ you.” 

"Not altogether my fault Father began 
about the am of machinery, and you Imow 
how trying ne is when he gets upon that 
subject” 

" And you fought him— was that it, Gwen ? ” 

"I did. I couldn’t hdp it I was ofi my 
guard b^use you had promised to hdp me. I 
was feeling that you had paved the way, and all 
1 to do was to ask him if he would give me 
a litfle two'Seater car. And he was beastly to 
me—simply beastly.” 

"And you?” 

"Probably I was the same. And what is 
more, I don t care a damn.” 

"Gwen/" 


“ You swear, so why shouldn’t I ? ” 

Never before you?’ 

"H^ it all. You are as bad as Mother.” 
Jhe gttl moved so that die could sit on toe space 
he had made for her. 

"Xist^, Hugh. You don’t know toe bore- 
dom of life here. If I look in that direction, 
everl^l fields and cottages. If I look up 
tn^ —she pointed with her small but mus- 
mown hand—" there stands Long Adies 
wim its rows and rows of windows In toe 
morning they are bright shining and hopefuL 
m the evenmg they are gloomy, toe sun then 
beiM bdiind Long Ashes. The whole place 
loolB hke a house of tragedy.” 

But my dear Gwen, a car would not alter 
these surroundings." 
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" I could get away from them.” 

“ Get away i ” The speakei^s voice and the 
eT^ression of his face suddenly took on some- 
thmg of gravity. What was wrong with Gwen, 
he wondered 

^ " Certainly I could get away,” the girl con- 
tinued with yet more vehemence of tone " I 
would drive for miles upon miles I would 
simply fly along the roads I would see how 
far I coifld go m a day. I would go throu^ 
the length and breadth of the land ” 

"Did you say all that to Father? ” 

" Of course I did. That was the whole point 
of my argument. I wanted him to understand 
that I often fed as if all this ” — she waved an 
arm comprehensively towards the landscape^ 
" would ^oke me ” 

Captain Lamley turned himself a little the 
better to see hK sister's face, while he cai^ht a 
twig of an overhangmg rose-bush, twisting it 
and pulling it 

"Do be a little less excited, Gwen,” he 
expostulated. 

But " she began 

" But— -but,” he edioed, swinging his legs off 
the garden seat and placing hmself nearer to 
her. "You did eveiything you could, as it 
seems to me, to prevent him promising you the 
car. I have heard a good deal now of what 
you said, but what did he say ^ ” 

" He said I was suffering like everyone else 
from this age of machinery. It was a curse, he 
said It spoiled home life It filled the homes 
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■with idle women who did not sew, but who 
■imfflpil their duties in order to race 

about the roads and make the lives of men, 
women and children unsafe. You know the 
l^d of thing he sa3^.*’ 

She had turned towards her brother, and 
thhngii her eyes met hfe steadily and widdy 
opened, she hardly saw him, her thouj^ts being 
fofly occupied with her grievance. But when 
she spoke again shft made some efbrt to control 
her anger. __ , 

" I nave all life spread out bdore me, Hu^ 
and I want to, enjoy it to the full. Here in 
The White House I fed inmnson^— pent-up. 
Father goes to his office, Motoer is buw with 
her momeis’ meetings and things, and Granny 
sits calmly worldng at her tapestry curtain — 
leaf by leaf, scroll by scrolL” 

“ Do not speak of Granny while you are in 
your present mood, Gwen. She is aloof from 
us. & lives in a world of quietness such as 
ndtfaer you nor I know.” 

“She is early-Victonan," put in the girl 
sharply. 

” Then it is a pity that the age we are living 
in is not early-Victorian. To look on Grannj^s 
face, to watch her ddicate fingers plying her 
needle— the very colour of her wools, old blues, 
faded greens, palest fawn— ^eiything about her 
speaks of peace.” 

Canted Hugh Laml^ g[ot to his feet, and 
stooa looking down at his sister. 

cannot bear the stillness of Granny’s 
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room/* she returned. "I long to smash the 
clock with its slow tick, tick. The stillness is 
maddening to me." 

Her brother’s face became thoughtful. He 
was up against a nature he did not understand. 
As a man he had been accustomed to break 
down circumstances, or faihng in this he would 
bend to them lest they broke him But for this 
tigerish httle nature beating against the bars of 
its cage, he found it difficult to give words of 
counsel 

"I think, Gwen dear, if you would try to 
be more reasonable in your demands, Father 
would give you a two-seater Bend a httle to 
his wishes " 

The girl stared up at him 

*' Bend a httle to his wishes I Try it— 7 won't. 
I am wanting the car excruaatin^y." 

"Do you need it as much as thati^ " The 
speaker laid a hand gently on his sister's 
shoulder. 

"Yes, as much as that This wonderful 
thing called life is beating about me likfr— 

like Oh, don't you see what I niean ? The 

thrill of adventure, of glorious things to do, 
and I sit here hke a stone image, only I am not 
a stone image • I have a heart inside of me that 
is in prison, and cries aloud in agony." 

He was silent. 

" Have you nothing to say to me ? ” she 
exclaimed passionately, after a mmute's pause 

" There is no royal way through life, Gwen, 
so far as I know. We have to accept what fate 
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brings us, and make Ibe best of it. 1 wi^ 1 
could help you, htde sister.” 

He was wondering if there was truth in what 
his &ther said about machinery sweeping away 
the natural amusements and employments of 
men and women. Had madrinexy so super- 
seded human hands that the very hand^ that 
had formed it were becoming paralysed while 
the biam was tortured? 

Suddenly the girl exclaimed: 

" You too are bored. Don’t think, Hu^, that 
I haven't nofaced it This is a poor kind of 
Mougb for you — at any rate it was until wu 
began to ^end your time at long Adies. Ilie 
beautiful Betty Caimichad is to you what a 
car would be to me.” 

A dowh crept over her brother's fece, 
deqieni^ its bronzed hue. 

"I think, Gwen," he said, shghtly nettled, 
you need not have brou^t Mrs. Caimichad's 
name into this discussion about a car.” 

She smiled (ynically. 

" I don’t blame you, Hugh 
same mysdf if I were in your 
"What are you driving at? 

Nettling If you choose to go pretty often 
up to^ long Ashes to play tennis wito Betty 
Cannii^ad, I cannot see that it matters. I’m 
not early-Victorian like Granny ” 

/’Mrs Carmichael but asked me to go up to 
give'her some practice for the Toumamenv he 
returned rather lamdy. 

"WlQ^apolo^ze? It isn't worth it” 


I would do the 
^lace.” 
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"lam not apologizing." 

" Sounded lie it.” 

" I shall be glad if you will not mix up my 
name with Mrs. Carmichael’s.” 

" Very weD. But I have eyes, Hugh ” 

The yorag man, his hps compressed, stood 
erect, staring across the garden, seeing neither 
the far-off hedge with its trail of hone5rsuckle, 
nor the oak trees beyond. 

In a few nunutes me girl spoke : 

"Hugh, we should be going in to dress 
We dine earlier to-mght because of the dance 
at Long Ashes — ^Betty Carmichael’s birthday 
party." 

" Thank you for reminding me " 

He turned away with his long, smooth stride. 
At any other time he would have waited for his 
sister, but she had made him feel at variance 
with himself, and this experience is to taste 
bitterness. 

He faced the sunset which now filled the 
western sky with brilhance. The house of Long 
Ashes stood out dark and sombre agamst it. 
The very wmdows vrere dark— the gardens a 
widespread shadow. 

There came the raucous ciy of a peacock- 
far distant Then another 
' Captain Hug^ Lamley stood as one entranced. 
He was looking up at the Georgian mansion 
which stood far above him, a good mile away 
He was no lor^er quesffonii^ himself or taking 
himself to task A living thing within him had 
run riot, and he was in a cosmos wherein dwelt 
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Betfy Caimichad alone. He saw her &ce, her 
eyes. He thrill^ to the dnldlike |raxnousness 
cl her presence. He h^ her in ms aimsr-he 
was away-^way in a golden iUuminated space; 
a ^ce that smead fr^ the western horizon to 
the zenith. He and Bett^ Caimichad were 
alone in that space— alone in the universe. 

The radiance of the west was upon his &ce. 
His eyes were fixed upon the gold and ra-imsnn 
bars of the sunset, but he saw only what the 
^es of his soul were gaihi^ upon in ecsta^. 
He was breathing genfiy, deeply. He was m 
the world in which there is neither timp. no r 
space. 

With a stent he came back to the world of 
re^ty, and in a few seconds there came into his 
veiM the mi^ty power of youth, with the zest 
of the hunter who, marking his quarry, goes 
over moor and rocks and quagmire m wild 
po^t For a moment it went to his brain, 
and for that one moment he realized that, in 
comection with Betty Carmichael, he cared 
neither for man nor devil. 

But as suddenly as the tiger in hiTn ligd 
sprui^ to life, so was it forcra back by that 
wmething which is in every man, and which 
It he so vmb it will reign supreme. And so it 
was with ]^gh Lamlw. He remembered that 
Betty was Peter CarmKhad's wife. 

Ife lost si^t rf the golden dcy. There stood 
out for him but the house of Ldiig Adies, 

as si^tless as death. No 
ray of the ^oiy of the evening touched it. And 
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he remembered that bis sister had said that to 
her there hung over it the shadow of tragedy. 
Was It true? Did tragedy as a shadow hang 
over the house? 

Hugh shivered, then he came badr to 
the world of prosaic thmgs, and widi a word to 
h^ sister he went up in the direction of the 
house. 

There was Mrs Carmichael's parly to-night. 
And pace Gwendoline, it would be nis duty to 
ask his hostess for the kvour of a dance. 



CHAPTER IV 


CHANGBS 

TfiERE \?as no controverting Ihe &ct that daiix^ 
the past year, hfe at Long Asihes had changed. 
Pet^ Caxmidiael recognized it and acquiesced. 
The years that had preceded it had been 
quiet, reposeful, uneventful— perhaps even duU, 
diou^ he had never found them so — while 
these new days had been full of life and stir. 
But this he looked upon as natural. Still the 
old days were pleasant to look back upon. 
ThQT were to him as a waHed-in garden, warm, 
swert-Bcrated, sunny, with tiie hum of insects, 
the sighing of trees, the rippl^ of hir-ofE 
waters. 

To t hin k of those daysr— to dwell on fh^ni was 
to sink into an atmo^here in which tlRfail \7as 
lost and in which he was conscious of nothhig 
save a narcotiolike soothmg of jaded nerves. 
Into this daydream he would fall when phy^cal 
weariness Md told upon Mm. It might be after 
a^long day in London — when he had been with 
his correctors discussing the business afEsdis 
^qf that still thriving concern, Peter Carmichad 
& Son Ltd.— and coming back physically and 
mentally weary, he sou^t rfeshment by 
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dosing his eyes upon Ihe Long Ashes of to-day. 
Or again, after a morning gallop with Betty he 
had spent many hours m walking over his 
farms and talking with his tenants, he would 
seek forgetfulness and slip into the atmosphere 
of the past Moreover, mere were times when 
a consideration of his new cares forced itself 
upon him. The temperament of the young life 
that now shared his was puzzlmg Its very 
buoyancy was baiiimg. Yet he was happy with 
Betty. He loved her with the steadfast love of 
a man no longer young And he beheved his 
love to be returned However, he was as one 
agamst whom a ^varm southern wmd has caught 
up a swirl of rose leaves and dashed them acros 
lus face, causing him to dose his eyes m a vain 
effort to get away from the wmd that he might 
see the lovehness of the leaves 

He would argue with himself that he was- 
hardly to blame in finding it difficult to under- 
stand an energy which was that of a child m 
pla3fful mood And if Betty’s sudden gravity 
would attimes startle him, fhatmust be regarded 
but as an other mood He believed her to be 
happy, and beyond that what did an3dhing 
matter? 

One thought, however, was persistent, and 
projected itself beyond its fellows Betty in 
many ways had only the dean white knowledge 
of a child. She possessed no key to the solution 
of difficulties that may be met with in any hfe 
And before her lay the great adventure of 
womanhood. 




J in' • * ' 

CHANGES' 


Peter Carmichad knew tiiat die woold'have 
to meet Ikat adventure alone. He was outside 
her world*— outdde Ihe b:^t young life that 
sometimK danced, sometimes walked staidly 
at his side. How could he be sure that her 
yon^ ^ would cany her saMy throu^ the 
mtncacies and maze of life? Would die tom 
to him for help? There was the rap of years 
between them. Could he be cmt^ that fheir 
hands would meet across that gap? 

Amidst his vaned interests and occupations, 
dm doubt \n1h its peisistenOT would come into 
Peter Caimichad's mind, and it must be owned 
that it was as a jarring note in the harmony of 
his life Doubt of Betfy, doubt of any lrin(^ 
wherein his own honour would have been con- 
cemed, never entered htethou^ts. It was only 
of 1^ and for her, he fdt Tne entan^ements 
of life are so m^ and so varied, and in the 
eyes of youth, with oniy its inmroerience to act . 
as guide, are difficult. 


Peter Canmdiad was coming up the avenue 
at Lorn Ashes. The clodr in the stable-yard 
was six, and he hastened his steps, 

remembering that he had promised Saxby & 
ra WCTild locA at the decorated rooms for this, 
B Ws birthday parly. 

ig-room devoid of fami -l 
fure, wim a flom that had been miraculouslvj 

of flowers hangini^ 
fe^c^towalls. The second room 
out of It known as the small drawing-rom^^ 
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a bower of palms and Sowers. Beyond this 
was a corridor with an entrance leading into the 
conservatory. It was here that Saxby, earlier 
in the day, had complained to him of the short- 
age of Chinese lanterns; while being sufficient, 
as he considered, for general lighting purposes, 
they were not numerous enou^ to be decora- 
tive. 

The tour of inspection over, he went to his 
" den,” ffie room set apart for his own use, half 
smoking-room, half office, in which he saw his 
tenants. Closing the door, he had that peculiar 
sense of aloofiiess that comes when the door of 
a room set apart for oneself is shut, the sense of 
alooftiess being so great that the door might 
almost be bolted and barred upon the whole 
world. 

He dropped into the wide, deep chair which 
stood near his desk, and with a sigh prepared to 
light his pipe. Half an hour, at any rate, he 
must have before going up to dress 

And soon he fell asleep. 



CHAPTER V 

EBTTY DANCES 


The early dinner had not yet been served, and 
Betty sat quietly in the annchair in her bed- 
room. 

Facial musdes betray phydcal fati^e, bat in 
Betty's case it was not so much fatigue of the 
body as the nagging fatigue of having done 
something of whidi one repents. She could 
have crira at the recollection of having cooeed 
to Captain Lamley with the set hope and inten- 
tion of banging him to play te nnis with her. 
Why did she do it? And what would she do 
tiiati:^tifhet61dherhehadheardher? She 
fdt sid: at the thou^t She must never do 
such a thing again. How horrid to do things 
m one's life that one can never undo. Perhaps 
it would be best to ask Captain I^umley if he 
M heard her, and if he had, to adc turn to 






it ^e would never give her cooee again as Inng 
M she Iwed — never. She had been fanght a 
l^on. It was beastly this thinking about that 


-- uii n i v jLii ft auuui. LUSll 

sum call for Captain Laml^. 

But the mooa into which had feUen must 


I 
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be overcome, and Betfy, rising from the arm- 
chair, stood for a few moments in front of a 
long mirror at the end of her bedroom. 

The slender figure dressed m a delicate feibnc 
of white lace, the golden brown hair, the pearls 
round her neck, the slim ankles with the sheen 
of white silk, and the shoe buckles that Ottered, 
made an arresting picture. 

Betty stood and surveyed it. For some 
minutes she continued to look cntically at her- 


self, her expression absorbed 
Let no one think that a woman, if beautiful, 
takes no pleasure in lookmg at herself, for if 
they do mey make a mistake. Lovelmess, 
whether it be of landscape or of the human form, 
not only attracts but holds the attention And 
when lovelmess is po^essed by the beholder 
herself, something beyond admiiafaon is fdt 
The word vamfy does not fit the case, it is rather 
the pride of fiossession, a kmd of exultation, 
something to be hugged and prized . ^ . 

So it was that Betty, as she stood m front of 

the mirror, said very sofflytohemelf* 

" It IS lovely to be beautiful I am glad, it 

makes my heart merry ” 

Suddenly she flung her slmder an^, bare to 
the shoulder, above her head I will d^ce ^ 
myself— I love to see myself dancmg Md 
suiting the action to the wor^, ^e swayed back- 
wards gtid forwards, her delicate hrnbs full (rf 
the white lace of her dress floating round 
Lr now nto and faJlmg as a mist 
As a little child she had been wont to caper 
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about under the Australian sun, her steps Spsulu- 
ally aiss ummg rh3dlumcal measure "This is 
my butterfly dance ” she would cry to her 
moflier. “See me fluttering! “ And with a 
handkerchief in each hand she pirouetted round 
and round to the accompaniment of her mother's 
singing. 

And as the years passed she had invented 
more and more dances, the governess at her 
school playing minuets, sarabands, waltzs, any- 
thing that stn^ the child's f an(^ as suitable for 
her mvenhve powers. “ Give me somethmg 
dow,” she womd cry. “I want to do some- 
thing like what aU the ladies are doing in the 
picture that han^ in the drawing-room.*' 

And damtily me little dhild pomted her toe, 
the snM limb oufstre^ed, and with head 
coquetti^y set on one ade, she did dow, grace- 
ful turns of the little outstretched limb, followed 
by a deep^ curtsy. 

"That is very pretty,” the governess would 
say. 

" No. I do not think so. My legs and my 
arms were not going like music.” 

“What do you mean, Betty? ” 

“ Swert like music. Like birds when they are 
flying. You know what I mean.” 

No, Betty. When you talk about your 

« I think you must be dreaming.'' 
Thgiswhatlinean. When I dance, I hear 
tovdy thmgs, and I see stars and sunbeams all 
floating about” 

And tiie love and power of inven ting 
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had grown with Betly; so standing that day, 
dressed in readiness for the birthday parly, she 
began dancing a minuet of her own mvention, 
and which she called ''L'mour.” 

And the vision she saw reflected in the large 
mirror evoked her admiration Every move- 
ment was slow and graceful, eveiy line in its 
constant change gave dehght to her quickened 
sense of form. 

"I think it is nearly perfect," she said to 
herself. " Only once did my ri^t arm move 
by file space of a few seconds too slowly. I 
will make a note of that so that when I dance 
'L' amour' for Peter, 1 can tell him it is fiie 
very best thing I have ever done " 

Lookmg away suddenly from the reflection 
that was holding her attention, ^e saw, stand- 
ing beyond her, and framed withm the door- 
way of his dressing-room, the figure of her 
husband. 

"Peter!" 

Her cheeks were slightly flushed, her Q?es 
were bright, and if her breathing was somewhat 
' quickenM, it was from fiie excitement of fiie 
toce rather than fetigue. 

He smiled at her. He had been standing in 
the doorway for a few minutes 
" Don't tire yourself for to-mght," he said. 

" I’m all right, the dancmg has refreshed me. 

I was worried." 

"Worriedl ” 

"Yes, worried. I am so annoyed with m}^elf 
' for having given my cooee." 



' ' " Pxobably I' was liie caili^'p&sxm wbo 

"Bat if Captain Laad!^ heard he wooM,;.. 
know it was I who had done it” 
"Whatifhedid?" 


" It is jast this, Peter—lhat it is veiy horrid 
we cannot go bade and ando things we have 
deme.” 


"If we have done a wrong thing, then it 
certainty is. For if you throw a stone into a 
pond, foe ripples do not cease till th^ reach the 
bank. So if we do a wrong act its effects go 
on till ffiey reach the shores of eternity ” 

She looked startled. 

"If Mt is troe” she said, "we dionld be 
taa^ it while we are very 3roang.” 

" Woald die yoang bdieve it Betty? " 



CHAPTER VI 


THE DANCE 

Teie clock which stood on the mantelpiece in 
die small drawing-room sounded its iklf-past 
nine Westminster chime, and Betty Canmchael, 
sta.nding near it wdcoming her guests, smiled, 
looking round at it, m response to apologies 
made by several guests for their early amval 
** I am all the more pleased,” she said. ” that 
you have come early,” giving a hand^ake h^, 
a smile there, to a group of young girls who, with 
their attendant brothers and cousins, were all 
talking exatedly together. ” No need to apolo- 
gize — am longing to dance myself, but I can- 
not till our last guest comes." 

” What crowds of flowers I Roses galore. 

” How perfectly lovely I ” said several voices. 

The guests were entering quickly, -and the air 
was fuff of the sounds of laughter, with the hum 
of girls' high-pitched voices and men’s deeper 
tones. The room had already threatened to be 
hot and the blinds were drawn up and the case- 
ments thrown open. Moonlight streanied m-- 
its brilliance being dimmed by the hght of 
the electric burners Roses were everywhere 
Garlands were slung from electnc burner* to 
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burner. 'A ^offt^e,fonned of roses, hung over 
the door wmch opened on to the terrace. The 
mirror above the mante^iece, and the large one 
that occupied almost the whole of the wall space 
at the end of the room-— relics of the eaily- 
Victoiian age when Miss Bdinda and Miss Betsy 
Ann. corseted and tig^t-laced, wdcomed their 
guestsr— reflected the li^ts and toe flowers. 

A woman’s big^ drawl rose above toe hum 
of voices: "I have never seen an37thing so 

J erfectly intnguin^y lovdy.” It was Mrs le 
arb^, wife or a retired major, who, taking her 
husband’s arm, pushed her way towards their 
hostess. He was a tall man of notary carriage 
with a monocle, and was secretly observing 
faces rather than rosea 
"Which way are you going?’’ he asked 
testily " You are gomg away from Mrs. Car- 
micfcad instead of to her." 

" I want to intercept Hugh Lamlqr.” 

" Do let that poor beggar alone." 

" I want to dance wito him " 

"purely that rotten stufE of bemg in love wito 
him yhen we were in India three years ago has 
come to anend^ ” 


”My affaire de cceurl ’’ she drawled. 
Running after a lad like him—you’re twenty 
y^ older 1 " 

‘‘Not quite, Malcolm— ten to be exact" 

Wdl, ten years. He used to do his best to 
shuffle you oft ’’ 

" He was safe wito me." 

" That s true enou^,” returned the husband 
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with a slight sneer. "But srau preferred 

Good evening, Mrs. Carmidbiad." He bowed 
with old-fashioned courtesy over the hand hdd 
out to him. 

Here strains of dance music came from the 
hall, and the crowd swayed and turned, making 
its way to the large drawing-room, the babd of 
voices somewhat lowered m the efforts to get 
near the desired partners and farther away 
from those less desirable. 

Soon the floor was covered with couples, 
retreating, turning, ghding, a mass of dehcate 
colouring, the soft swish of feet mingling with 
the music. 

Betty, smiling, radiant, nodded to her hus- 
band as she passed him in this her first dance 
He stood with a small group of non-dancmg 
men near the doorway. ..... 

Mrs. le Jarb^ and her husband jomed this 


group. 

" Not dancing, Mrs. le Jarbey ? " asked Car- 
michael. , , X i 

She smiled languidly. Not just at present 

I shall later.” 

Tall and of rather fine presence, Mrs le 
Jarbey knew how to make flie most of ber loota. 
Her dark eyes, she was fully aware, could suU 
be used effectively. Her fine shoulders as yet 
show'ed no signs of time, while her throat ws 
round and beautiful, a rare thing even in the 
most carefully massaged woman. She held her- 
self well, and her head conveyed the impression 
of s^-assertiveness. 
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Mrs, le Jarb^ had never been considered 
speciailybeaiitifiilfbiit her v^-power was great, 
and men had succumbed to it. It was because 
of this will-power that as a subaltern Hug^ 
Landey had bem ensnared by her; petted and 
trained to fetdi and cany, buy flowers to match 
her dress, ride out with her before the heat of 
India came on, dance with her or sit out as was 
her mood. 

He was her recognized cavalier. TheColond’s 
wife, inwardly a little j^ous of the Msdoris wife 
securing the handsomest of the subalfems for 
^ lackey, would expostulate with her for mak- 
ing Hui^ Lamley iuto what riie was pleased to 
fenn '* her pet cat” And Mrs. le Jarbqr would 
reply in e&ct that no harm was done, as he was 
not m the least Int in love with her, and that it 
was but a very little affaire de coeur which 
served to amuse them bo& 

But this was only in part true. Certainly in 
the early days Hu£^ Laml^ had been flattered 
Iw the obvious lilong whidi liirs. le Jarbey had 
mown for him. For undoubtedly riie made a 
flue figure on horseback, and her riding was all 
it should be. And in the ballroom riie could 
easily hold her own. But there were sometimes 
young and pretty girls with whom he would 
have IjOji^ to dance, and he began to resent the 
r^traini^ glances given him by Mrs. le Jarb^. 
Also buying flowers too ofhm became a tnesome 
Main upon his purse; in feet feere were many 
thmffi feat hdd him in Mrs le Jarb^s entour- 
age nom which he would like to escape. 
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^ But Mrs. le Jarbey, with that astuteness some- 
toes possessed by a woman a few years older 
than her cavcdiefe servants, had many li tt l e 
tricks and devices Iw which she rendered his 
escape impossible. She had tears, reproaches, 
jesting words at her command, each in its way 
potent, but none of a nature to offend To 
offend him, to wound his amour propre, was 
never a weapon to be used. To have done so 
would have been to be defeated, and this could 
not be borne, for Mrs le Jarbey had fallen in 
love with Hugh Laml^. She had begun what 
she was pleased to call her little affaire de cceur 
as an amusement for herself, excusing the 
selfishness of it by saying it would be good for 
the young soldier to have this protechon agamst 
the machinations of other women 

But it came to pass as time went on, though 
Mrs le Jarbey had carefully hidden it, that no 
matter what die young subaltern’s feelings for 
her might be, she had been maladroit enough 
to fall deeply in love with him, and would have 
considered die world well lost for him had he 
so desired it. But Hugh Lamley did not so 
desire it-— in fact if she extorted much service 
from him, he gave it, being a littie flattered at 
being singled out from other young men, but he 
never lost his head over her, to say nothing of 
his heart which had ever been m safe keepmg 
So when IMfejor le Jarbey’s father died suddenly, 
anti in consequence his son had to retire from 
the Army, returning to England to take posses- 
sion of the family estate, Hugh Lamley wel- 
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corned ihe idease which came to him. Promises 
to write had beoa riven on both sides, but in 
Lamlq^s case the letters became shorter and 
written at ^ter intarals imtil th^ ceased. 
He was too bn^ to write, he said. 



CHAPTER VII 

MRS. LB JARBEY 


Mrs. le Jarbey stood watching the swaying, 
glittering crowd, her features carefully set to 
express pleasant attention Inwardly there 
was soreness and pangs of fear, for dance after 
dance was begun and ended, and Hugh Lamley 
had either not noted her presence, or seeing her, 
was ignoring it, and jealousy deep red and shot 
with darts of zigzag blackness held her. 

Here j^oung Philip Cummersley asked her if 
sihe would dance ‘^this rather j'oUy foxtrot ” 
wth him — ** The eyes &at gleam for you alone. 

She, gracious, languid andsmilmg, consented, 
and they passed into fee crowd 
Betty, pausing near her husband, was saying * 
" Peter, if you and I did everything correctly, 
we should be waltzing together.” 

He laughed, his eyes on her face as he silently 
appraised its loveliness. 

” I only wish I could. Here s Lamley. He 11 
make a better partner" 

At feat moment Captain Lamley came up to 
Betty, reminding her of fee dance she had 

promised him. , , , » 

" That's right, Laml^. I m no dancer 



p'H-R§:' fLE^J AR'BEY * . . v r 

^ • I « r “ -fc ’ 

^v‘ "My^Husbaiid'is a beantifal daziGer*” 
r ro^ Betiy. " We waltz to ibe gramoi^ioiie 
’.tmen we'ze alone. Peter lufi tan^t me the 
iM imps that he learned at school, and 
another his mother used to dance-~^e Genman 


Wafts-^peifecfly lovdy.” 

So with her lipiding, musical lau^ and a 
parting smile to hb: husband, die laid bier hand 
on Lamley's dioulder and drifted away amoi^ 
thedanccas. 


Carmichael drew back, his attention upon 
the swaying, i^hding figo^ The music janed 
ujm Im as a succession of weird, barbaric 
n^es. It \ms different from the muric to 
whidi he had danced in his yonthr—rAs Blue 
Dmiube, The Kdlogg WaUst---ib[^jny and 
seductive. Why was this reaction ? Why give 
up that vtidch was mdodious for the noise 
wd vulgarity which point to an uncivilized 
state? 

His eyes sou^t out the figure of his wife, 
aie and Hugh Lamley were well matched, he 
uionght They were me ri^t hdght, he about 
nw a head taller than she. And both were 
^huy made and moved with the same pmi^feo 
rhs^tim Yes, certain^ were the 
bed dancers in the room. And now fliQ^ were 
into the ^Im house. Th^ would find it 
^ coot^ there. He was dad he had thought of 
toyi ng the palm house hung with nhYni^ lan- 
't *fecDs. The subdued li^it dTthe lanterns would' 
^obe refredung after the electric burneis. 

. And that was Mis. le Jarbey who was folloW-^ 
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ing them into the paJm house with young Philip 
Cummersley. 

"Mrs. le Jarbey," mused Peter CarmichaeL 
He had asked Betty not to invite her for this 
dance, for he did not hke her, but when Betty 
reminded him of the gnevance of the pheasants 
he gave way. 

The Long Ashes pheasant preserves ran side 
by side with Major le Jarbe/s, and so a persis- 
t^t feud existed between the respective keepers, 
aided and abetted by the Major, while it was 
ever Carmichad’s endeavour to avoid grounds 
of complaint. So Major and Mrs. le Jarbey 
received an invitation. 

That Mrs. le Jarbey had her ovra special 
grievance against Betty that evening, Car- 
michael could not know. Nor did he ever 
know that Mis. le Jarbey, meeting and passing 
Betty and Hugh Lamley just within the entrance 
of the pEiIm house, had looked over her shoulder 
at Be^, and said in her low, drawling tones, 
with her eyes veiled by her heavy lids and her 
lipssmihng: " Quite right, Betty dear ‘Gather 
ye roses while ye may, old time is still a-fljdng^^ 
Believe me, that is the true philosophy of life. 
After which she bore away, a tall, attractive 
and commanding figure 
Betty looked inquiringly at her partner 
" "Wnat did she mean? she asked. 
"Difficult to say" , , „ 

But the speaker had flushed dightiy. He 
understood perfectly Mrs. le Jarbe^s gibe. 
Then he added : 



“ I tok perhaps she is a r'^** 
"Of our roses?’* 

*‘No.nol*’ 


“ Tve never bem Jealous /’ ^ said. 

"Perhaps not You pokess everydnng, so 
you have no cause for je^usy.*' 

Hiey had paused under the shade of a tall 
palr^ die lantern suspended near it dmmng 
its light foil on Bel^s face. Her ^es were 
biMt and questioni^ her lips pai^ in a 
some. 

" You puzzle me," she said. 

Here hm mood changed to sudden gravity. 
It was in these sudden diaj^ of mood diat 
Betty was spedaliy attractive. It had once 
been said: "To see her in these quick changes 
of mood and ^e is irresistible." 

A man cannot always be ejected to have 
his castie guarded, llie drawbridge and the 
postern gate may be faithfu% k^ hy men-at- 
arms, while unknown to the kni^t a very small 
loophole gives entrance to an arrow that strikes 

home. 

SowrfliHu^Lamley. He hesitated for one 
nwment, then in a tone meant to dis- 


le Jaibey is jealous of you. She ^ 
^ts what you do not value-and, thank' 
WM t you do not widi to have. If you 

abruptly, and gave a short and' 

tatter langh as a laan Witt who ^ hiiDseilff^ 


n »" 
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^ precipice, to begin a^un as 

I am t^ng nonsense Excuse me, Mrs, 
Larmicliael. Dancing with me is like wine It 
gOK to my head. And — and to dance with vou 
IS the wme of life.” 


In spite of himself the last words were spoken 
wth passionate force. He had slipped over ibe 
edge of the precipice He knew it He knew 
now that he loved this girl who was sauntering 
slowly at his side down the palm house He 
thrilled to die sense of her nearness to him 
" Let us go back to the dancing," Betty said 
quietly, and turning led the way to the ball- 
room, but with die same sauntering step. 

Hugh Lamley, his brain aflame, followed her 
closely. Was she innocent? Was she using 
her loveliness in such a way as to make her a 
temptress such as no man could withstand? 
Was Mrs. le Jarbey— handsome in a mature 


way, and full of lures and charms that were 


capable of causing a man to lose his balance 


—in a sense less dangerous than Betty 
Carmichael? 


At the entrance to the ballroom Betty turned 
to him. 

"I am afraid Mrs le Jarbey is not gettmg 
mudb dancmg I have seen her standing out 
a good deal Would you mmd dancing with 
her ? It would be kmd " 

"Certainly, if you wish it I have danced 
once with her." 

" But again, if you don't mind " 
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“ If you wish it of course I shall be glad” 
He knew there was a in his voice which 
ought not to be there. But he had lost his 


“ Oh, it is too late now 1 ” exclaimed Betfy, as 
she saw the servants at the end of the ballroom 
drawmg bade the (xuiams leading to the dining- 
room. ” That means sapper.” 

“ May I have the pleasure of taking you in ? ” 
asked Lamley. 

" I should have loved it but Major le Jarbey 
adeed me if I would go m with hnn.” 

” Then may I have the dance after simper ? ” 
'That too, I have promised to Itojor le 




-je one after that?” 

“Yes, I diall love it Our stros fit each 
other's so wdt don’t th^? ” 

The wine of dandng, the wine of life, the wine 
of love are potent and Hu^ Laml^ could not 
ste^y himsdf as he could have widied. He 
kmtted his brows, and his lips dosed firmly as 
—Bfe3orle Jarbey coming up to daim Betty’s 
hand— he bowed to his hostess and turned 
away. 

, sou^t out Mrs. le Jarb^ and led 

her mto the supper-room, where the scent of 
of ^e, the lights from the 
j 1 ^ til® babd of voices 

5® Hu|ih LamlQr. he gave 
nin^lf up to their narcotic power. 

h^6ht-mmded to-ni^t Hush.” 
remarked Mis. le Jarbey petular^^ so far as 
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the drawling tone so assiduously cultivated 
would allow. 

" Am I ? I do repent me ” He was smiling 
as he turned his face towards her. 

Mrs. le Jarbey noted the smile and thrilled 
to it, not knowing that his smile had been for 
his sister Gwen. 

" Hugh, why have you not come to see me 
after that first call of yours ’ ” 

" I really have been very much occupied— 
the War Qfiice— and many other thmgs." He 
eased his collar with one finger, mindful of his 
tie. ^ ^ 

"I have been longing for a with 

you.” 

” That is very nice of you, Mrs le Jarbey ” 

His manner had its old urbane courte^, but 
she was sensible of a httle formality in it. This, 
however, she was too astute to notice, and gave 
a httle contented laugh. 

" Do tell me, Hugh, that you are ^ad to see 


me," she said. , , „ 

" Of course I am glad. Why doubt it ? 

” Can any of us say why we smile or sigh? 
I do not know why I doubted if ” 

" Then I will assure you that naturally I am 
glad to see you, Mrs le Jarbey. You were v^ 
kind to me when I joined the regiment, a shy 


subaltern ” . TT„„t. « 

" You filled a vacancy m my hfe, Hugh 

You were socially much occupied 
Lamles^s manner had stiffened, and Mrs Je 
Jarbey saw her mistake. 
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am old-fashioned, yon see, Hu^ so 
am indined to be sentimental Talk to me 
about India. Do you still lide out in tbe early 
mornings?” 

“Rideout?" 

“You remember the rides we used to have 
together? ” 

Lamley feigned forgetfulness, and arranged 
the kmves and forks beside hun, looking at 
them thoughtfully. 

" You do remember them, Hugh? ” 

" Oh, yes — think I do. Not very distinctly, 
still— I remember the heat *’ 

He smoothed out the knives and forks. Then 
as if nohdng suddenly that her wme^ass was 
enmiy, asked her what wine she would drinlr 

She named a wine, then laid a band lightly on 
0^ of Lamle/s as it rested for a moment on 
me table beside her. 

" Memory ever remembers,” she said slowly, 
as if for him alone, and her contralto voice was 
charged with emotion. 

No change of eirpression came into the young 
man s face as he looked at his companion. His 
m^er was courteous, but he had drawn him- 


^ Mivrwjr tuvau 

She saw what he desired her to understand. 
Me saw that she no longer had any hold over 
him. She knew it as surely as if he had put it 
^ certain riie struck out 

Sh ba^^ ^^^ce ^e could get some shadow 

“ Tell me, Hugh, did you love me in the old 
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days? Or did all those tender wordSj those 
glanceSj those kind acts mean nothing? Answer 
me, Hugh.” And she took away the hand which 
still rested lightly on his. 

"I was grateM to you, Mrs. le Jarbey, as I 
am still, for your kmdness to me when I fiurst 
went out to India I did not know the ropes, 
and you helped me over difficult places. I 
assure you, 1ms le Jarbey^ — " 

** You called me Ruby in the old days wh^ 
we were alone, and we are practically alone in 
this large and crowded room — ^the voices, the 
rattle of glasses “ 

” If I ever called you by your Christian name, 
it was presumptuous of me.” 

*' I gave you leave, and I loved to hear it 
Do you want me to believe, Hugh, that I was 
nothing to you? Tell me” , 

"You were something to me certainly. 1 
have spoken of your kindness, and I beg you 
to b^eve that I was, and shll am, grateful to 

^^Mrs. le Jarbey made no reply, oidy looked at 
him with an expression of pain And Lamley 

” I esteemed you and had die kmd of afE^- 
lion a young man can have for a woman who 
shows him kindness and who is older than 

Then after a full minute he said hesitatiigly, 
while he lowered his voice until it seemed to 
hpr as if it almost hdd a care^ ^ 

" I never loved you, Ruby If you will look 
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back you vnU say I sever so much as kissed 
your hand— have never said one single word 
that could be construed into an adn^on of 
love.” 

“ I thou^t you loved me, Hu^.” 

Lamley Quide a stiU longer pause before he 
made any r^ly to her, then he said : 

“ You were a woman of considerable charm. 
You were an astute woman of the world. I 
was a callow lad; ignorant and Ottered by 
your attentions Ofim I tried to break away 
from you— I a^ you to forgive me now for 
what I am going to say” He paused, then 
said: " On you hes the blame, if blame exists.” 

" You forget Hu^, in such a close mtimacy 
as ours— even in love the most piatonic— the 
womw suffers And I suffered and do suffer.” 

Neither spoke for a full minute, while she 
watched her companion's ffice dosdy 
^ Lamley’s head was droopmg; and his atten- 
tion was seemin^y given to the champagne 
glass, the stem of which he was slowly turning. 
Then he lifted it to his bps and took a 
gulp, afterwards setting the down with 
ostensible care, and squaring hiuisdf a little 
tmrords his companion, and speaidng with 
stimied gentleness, he said: 

•x jjL to peccavi, Mrs. le Jaxhey, 

u that will do anything towards nndrring any 
wrong of which I may have been guilty. I was 
yoong man— will you not forgive me ? ” 

rtT hurt me, Hugh,* die mrdamed. 

1 do not mean to hurt you." 
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She felt humiliated She had admitfpH that 
she had loved him and shll loved him She 
was filled with rage against herself. Then after 
the manner of one who wishes to maVe a suc- 
cessful retreat she laughed, saymg as lightly as 
mipitbe: 

I suppose you wish me to understand that 
the roses we gathered in India are faded? If 
so, I am in full agreement Men and women 
a^e have their day. And flirtations are as 
tinsel when looked at in the dawn — ^rather 
meretricious. So now, Hugh, will you dance 
the first dance with me? No one dances like 
you.” 

“ You do me honour ” He smiled and bowed. 
"I shall be dehghted ” 

” That’s all right then.” 

And with the ease of an acconmlished woman 
of the world she at once steered the conversa- 
tion into impersonal channels, ghdmg along as 
smoothly as though reefs and rocks did not 
exist 

" Will it not be as well, Hugh, if we make our 
way into the baflroom ? " she said. ” Oh, you 
are not fimshed. Sorry. But I see Betty Cp- 
mirha fil has already gone in that direction with 
le Jarbey. Beautiful girl, isn’t she? Long 
Ashes makes a good setting for her, don’t you 

think?” . 

Mrs. le Jarbey had risen from her chair, 
standing erect her head held in queenly fashion. 
Ihen turning her face slowly towards her com- 
panion, she scrutinized his with eyes half veiled. 
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But if she expected to read anytlung thei^ die 

was foiled. 

Slowly die sauntered out with I-amley. 

" Do you know much of the Caimidiads ? 
die adr^. 

He was on his guard. 

“ No. Gwen and 1 play tennis here sometimesj 
that is all." 

" Mrs. Carmichael is very attractive." 

He wished to show complete indi&rence and 
therefore a htile over-adm the part. ^ 

Idte. le Jarbey gave a slightly cj^cal smile, 
and as they were now on the h^e of the 
dancers, sl^ signed to Hu^ Laml^ that she 
was ready, and with a hand laid lightly on his 
dioulder, her ear set to the hit of the music, she 
fitted her steps to his and moved away, a stately 
fimre. 

Teter Carmichad was watching his wife and 
Major le Jarbey as they passed in and out 
< among the ^cers, the placidity of his face 
lighted up with a half smile. The scene amused 
in an ixxipersonal way. He felt as one who 
looks down into an arena and sees nothing but 
the play-acting of childien. He was outside it 
ah. A strong, vital throb of interest touchii^ 
him only^ when the girhsh figure of his wife came 
withm his ran^ of vision. 

Once die and her partner paused for a minute 
near him, and he heard le Jarbey saying to her : 

" It^s really awfully good of you danong^with 
me— really most awf^y. I— I— realtyl am 
not able to express my thanks." 
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His manner suggested too great an apprecia- 
tion of champagne daring the supper. He cer- 
tainly was much elated, but it must be noted that 
he had secured the most beauh^ girl m tiie 
loom for a partner. 

You see," he continued, "Ruby— that’s my 
wfe, you know— says I'm no good at dancrog. 
Bad tunest, and all that She's dancmg at the 
present time with Hugh Lamley. He was my 
wife's pet poodle when we were in India. My 
wife is like that She likes to have a man at 
her beck and call And it saves me a lot of 
trouble. She’s a clever woman in her way. And 
good looking, too. But she's gone off a bit of 
course. Ate you ready? Rested? That's it 
— one— two— three." 

He passed one arm round Betty and entered 
the maze again of dowly moving figures, his 
height of SIX feet enabhng him to steer his 
partner cleverly towards the clearest spaces on 

the floor. . , ^ x 

And Betty was wondenng meanwhile what 
he meant by say^ Captain Lamley was his 
^vife's pet poodle in 

An elbow came sudd^y mto her dioulder, 
and lejarbey said angrily : . , « 

'* By J[pve, Ruby, your elbow can be a deadly 

'^^ero was a half pause— a separating of &e 
several entangled couples-apologi^ on the 
uart of Lamley and inquiries as to Mrs Cai^ 
michael’s shoulder, and then the dancers moved 
away and the maze of colour swayed on. 
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"Was that cricket, Mrs. le Jarb^? ” asked 
Land^. Th^ 'was anger in his tone. 

" She anno3^ me.” 

*' We men— some of ik, at any rate, try to play 
the game.” 

"Yes, your grandfather would. Possibly 
your fether. And you, too, like a fool, in India. 
But that sort of thing is out of date. To be 
moral, as it used to be called, is a thing laughed 
at nowadays.” 



CHAPTER VIII 

MAJOR L£ JARBEY 


Betty's dance with die Major was ended, and 
he, unwilling to relinquish his partner, suggested 
an ice, a htde fruit or a saunter m the g^en, 
where dancers were stroUing in the moonhght 
Or if none of these—what would please her ? 

" I would like to go into the palm house. I 
have only just been within the doorway. But 
lots of people were inside, and it seemed inviting 
—nice ana cool. We have had a block of ice 
put at the end. And as the lanterns were my 
idea, I shoidd like really to see how they look.” 

"So the scheme of the decorations was 
yours ? Veiy lovely.” 

" Not the whole scheme I would be no good 
at it. There is only one thing I can do well— 
two things, perhaps-dancing and nding." 

« By Jove, you certainly know how to dance. 

"And I can ride. I was brought up on a 
form in Austraha, off and on, until I was 

Do you ride much? " he continued in his 

V^ln I ^ not playing tennis I ride a httle. 
My husband does not like me ndmg alone. 
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And I do so dislike the gxoom riding after me. 
1 am not used to it 1^ Australia 1 could ride 
on a man’s saddle— or barebadred. 1 could 
ride in any way, but ’’—here she broke into her 
ripplii^, muri(^ laugh—" never with a groom 
riding after me.’’ 

This brought a sidelong glance at her from 
the Major as an idea flashed into his mind. 
And tr^ng to speak without undue emphasis, 
he said: 

^ But 3 TOU would accept an escort would you 


The conservatory door was partiy closed, and 
he, taking a step forward, puriied it open for 
her. 

"Coolw here,’’ die eitdaimed. "Isn’t it 
pleasant? ’’ 



* wixi. uuuuie aouai it ane snot a 

momentaiy look of astonishment at him. "My 
hisband sometimes, when I beg him very much, 
lets me ride out alone.’’ 

"Not very safe,’’ he interjected, filing his 
mo^de more firmly. “ 

Betty’s eyes danced with 
I go off on my own to the other side 
ot the common, where there is a stretch of a 
couple of miles, ^d I give the mare her head 
and we go Iflce the wind. Perfectly dorious. 
Ire^y 00 ^t a gallop then. You see, my hus- 
band IS raffiCT hM^pped with a rheumatic 

knee. So when he is away and I have coaxed 
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him to let me go out alone, I have the time of 
my hfe." 

" But surely — er ** 

She laughed. " You need not say surely. I 
have only one regret And that is my husband 
will not let me hunt I know I should lead the 
field." 

" I want to speak to you about these sohtaiy 
rides. I have given up hunting— too heavy. 

But — er— would you not accept " 

She saw that he was gomg to suggest his being 
her escort and wished to mp su(^ a suggestion 
in the bud For one tiling she disliked him— 
why, she could not have said, but foremost in 
her tnind was the recollection that her husband, 
had always said their acquaintance must be 
kept on a sound basis; there were the phe^mte 
to be considered. So Betty was guarded in her 

reply , ,, 

" I could quite easily find someone who would 
ride with me, I think Thanks ever so much 
Captain Lairdey comes to help me with my 
tennis— you see, I have entered for the Tourna- 
ment— and it is just possible he would nde with 

me if I asked him " , . ^ j 

This elderly sqmre of dames bnstied ito a 
httie. In his dance with Betty eveiytog 
had gone smoothly, and so with his suggestion 
to take this stroll together, therefore he 
inclined to resent the intrusion of Lamloys 

" So you would accept Lamley as an escort,^^ 
he remarked with some asperity, but not me. 
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“ It is leaUy most kind of you. Major, 

and I thank you smcerdy. But the whole trudi 
is that I love to ride alone sometimes. Then I 
go across country, hedges and ditdies. Peter's 
farmers aU know me and wave their hats or 
hands to me. It isn’t as if I were following the 
houndsr-only my own sweet wfll.” 

" I bow to your sweet wiQ.” And quite with- 
out warning he touchy her hair, which under 
the direct light of a Chin^ lantern was shfoing 
like burnished gold. 

The touch or his fingers was so li^t as to be 
scarcdy percratible; m fact a second or two 
later she wondered if it had really been. Still, 
die drew a httie away from him, noting witii 
satisfaction there were other people in the pgin* 
house whose voices could be distincfly heard by 
her, but they were near the entrance and bdiind 
a tall group of palms. She made as if to retrace 
her steps 

‘‘Won’t you go to see the block of ice at the 
rad of the conservatory? ” He motioned in 
that direction with his head. "It is reallv 
wonderful.” ^ 

" I can quite im^e what it looks like. It 

She brushy the compliment aside. 

would De bad for some of the 

It may not agree wifli the palms, but it is 

F 
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charming in itself. Full of poehy. It reminds 
me of— er— -I hardly know — romantic thmgs — 
evenin||s in Vemce— in the early summer. Or 
Lake Como Do you know Villa d'Este and its 
gardens? Things that make you feel — er— I 
hardly dare express it " 

If he had been worsted in his attempts to get 
his beautiful young hostess to accept him as 
her riding escort, yet she had not resented that 
slight flidk he had given to her hair. He grew 
bolder. 

" Do you know that you are exceptionally 
beautiful ? " he ventured. 

She flashed a look of astonishment at him. 

*' Please do not be ndiculous ! I do not hke 
thuij^ of that kind said to me." 

“ Forgive me. I thought we were getting on 
so well 

" You thought what? ” she snapped at him. 

'* Getting on so well " 

"You are making a great mistake." Here 
she remembered the pheasants. " We wish to 
be friendly with you and Mrs le Jarbey. We 
are neighbours, and we wish to be on good 
terms But I do not like compliments. They 
irritate me " 

" Tdl me that you are no longer angry with 
me, Mrs Carmichael." 

"Certainly not angry" — she cajefuUy kept 
the pheasants in mind — of course not I am 
not so easily offended So please say no more 
about it It is aU right " 

Here she assayed to pass him on her way to 
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tibie door leading from tiie conservatoiy into the 
house. 

Quick as thought he stooped £uid kissed her 
cheek. 

She sprang away frdm hini, erect her ^es 
flashing, her lips curved in scorn, her hands 
dendied and held down at her sides. 

" If I were a man I would knock srou dowm” 
she cried. “ Ever dare to do such a thmg again 

and m The violaice of her passion 

stemped her utterance. 

He recoiled from her. The monocle fdl from 
his The suddenness and Ihe unexpected- 
ness of her bearing towards him made his brain 
He struggled after sdf-possession. He 
jerked his head up, then with a catch in his 
breath he broke out hotly with the words : 

”You little wildcat 1 You little i^e-devil ” 

Her attitude, her eroresrion remained un- 
hanged. She breathed hard with parted Kps, 
the double stnng of pearls roimd her throat 
nsim and falling. She stood motionless, the 
^bodiment of passionate indignpfif^ At last 
she spoke, her tone low and each word aioken 
masively. ^ 

"Remember flris, Major le Jarbey, if ever I 
meet you wto I am on horseback, I shall strike 
you acr^ the face with my ridii-whip.” 

Do you think it 
^ ^ about a kiss? 

•ecauseifyoado,Idon’t Let me tell yon feat 
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on various occasions I have kissed many a 
pretty girl, as pretty as any here to-night And 
yet they never set up any nonsense." 

" Let me pass," she said in commandmg tone, 
for he was standing in the narrow path in front 
of the palms at the end of the conservatory, 
where it was not easy for two people to pass 
unless one made way for the other. 

He felt for his monocle and put it with 
some vi^ur to his eye, and stared at her 
through it 

" No, my girl, you shall not pass unless you 
will give up that aggressive attitude. Ask any 
of the men here to-night if to kiss a girl is such 
a Clime as you make out Ask Lamley I bet 
he kissed my wife many a time when we were in 
India, and I bet she took it quietly enough like 
a sensible woman " 

Betty tried to pass him, but he put out an arm 
and barred the way. 

" The fact is," he continued with more seK- 
control as he went on speaking, " you know so 
little of the world, so litue of hfe, that you have 
no sense of values. The kiss I gave you was 
quite iimocent It had no meaning in it” 

" It was an insult And you had no right to 
kiss me." 

" I allow that I had no right to kiss you, if it 
comes to that The right belongs to your hus- 
band only. So come, Mrs Carmichael, do say 
you forgive me and make an end of it " 

He was honestly desirous of propitiating her, 
for in her wildcat mood, as he regarded her 
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mental attitade, he feared her mahing a scene in 
the ballroom. 

I ^cerdy beg your pardon," he went on'. 
"A man cannot do more than that. I swear to 
yon in never sin again in the same way." 
'Put your aim down, Major le Jarb^, and 


"My arm stays where it is, unless you say 
you will forgive me. Do you want me to go 
on my knees to you? It would make a pre^ 
picture for anyone who came chance down 
to this end of the conservatory, eh? Is that 
what you want?” 

^e spoke with hot indignation. 

“I want nothing from you but that you 
diould let me pass." 

" Come, do be reasonable." He took out the 
monode, carefully rubbing it on his dewe. 
His a^ety to avoid anything like a scene had 
broum small beads of per^iration upon his 
The fact is, Mrs. Carmickel, I have 
been drinking rather too freely of champagne, 
^ co cktails , and— er—you are damn- 
^y beautiful. You diould bear that in mind. 
Y w can t expect— er— do for heaven's sake be 
a bit nmre brc^d-minded, or less innocent or 
^ i^dy to forgive a man if 
a khs ^ ^ ^ giving of 

ci,?!k ^ passion was expending itsell 
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resistance were weakening, and that a flood of 
tears after so brave a defence of what she held 
as her beliefs, would have the appearance of 
being worsted by this man. So she struggled 
for somelhing like composure. 

After a pause he spoke again : 

“Is there to be no forgiveness, Mrs. Car- 
michael? Are you adamant? An I to go 
under the threat of that cut across my face with 
your lidii^-whip? Come. I make my last 
appeal to you. Say you will forgive me ? “ 

She looked up at l&i, and this time the tears 
would not be held back, but slowly welhng 
trickled down her cheeks. 

For the first time the man was genuindy 
contrite. He was no nearer understanding her 
ynpTifni attitude. Women of his acquaintance 
' would have accepted his kiss quietly, or at most 
might have given b*s cheek a flick of her finger 
in pretended disapproval. But this outpour of 
passion— these tears! 

Not bad at heart, not designedly an ttanganf, 
simply an ordinary man, sHghuy daMg, but 



as one, Major le Jarb^ felt, as Betty spoke, 
somewhat as a naturalist feels when inad^- 
tently he has injured a butt^^ s vro g. ^ 
ordinary attitude of mmd recoiled from ^ ^ 
l^re was a girl wgi whom 
something objective; a thmg to be guards, 
fouffht for— perhaps in extreme cases to be *ed 
for^he type of girl was new to him. In those 
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few seconds he recognized her as upon a differ- 
ent plane from those with whom he had for the 
mo^ ^art associated. He fdt he had been 
bmtal in givmg her that kiss, innocmit though 
it was in mtent, and this he would have been 
ready to swear. Yet in her sight m her own 
view, it had been an outrage, and therefore he 
had wronged her. For had he not brou^t her 
down tom that hi^ pedestal on which she 
mentally stood? he not wounded her, 
and so ffir had been unable to finrl halm for the 


wound ^ No matter of how litlie account that 
kiss had in 1]^ sight; m hers it was impure 

and had in it the quahty of destroying the per- 
fection of the atmosphere in which she lived. 

The tears in her eyes smote hfrn with a 
stinging power that no la^ across his feice could 
have had. Mentally he (uinged before her. He 
could have knelt and with bowed head have 
proclaimed his regret. 

But all that he did, in fact, all that he could do, 
was to bow deeply and lower his arm for her 
to pass 

SwiWy wfo her light step, fleetingly with her 
roft, cloud-like garments, she went to the door 
or the conservatory. 

Lam^ ww on the point of entering and 

^ fo^er as 

It ™ their dMce and the baud had just begun 
to gay an entrancmg waltz. * 

har ^ startled 1^ the expression of 
"I want to see my husband. I want very' 
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S?**,*® see him r 
fJ^Wed. ^““stseehin" n. 
s Jbeaixibhr,ir.ii- -^er voice 

he IS over ffaere Je larhPT 

you wanfM^ hndge. Shall h) toe card- 

tea s 

It Would nofjjQ S, 
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IBS BONP 

Peter Carmichael passed widun a fev7 yards 
of Betiy, but without seeing her, steering his 
way wilh Mrs. le Jarbey throng the outer 
fringe of dancers. His head erect as was its 
wont, thou^ a htde tamed towards M^. le 
Jarb^, an indulgent smile upon his tone 
evidently in response to something ^e barf said, 
his eyes wearing their accustomed tranquil 
emression. 

Betty watched him as he passed, but he, not 
knowing of her proxmnty, md not tom to her. 
She had paused with Hu^ LEimley near the 
bmd, and the sound of the music, added to the 
riitheiing of dancing feet, and that peculiar 
hummmg of many voices, punctuated occa- 
sionally ^th lau^ter and ^ high tones of 
girls' voices, made fellnng difBcult 

" I must get away from this noise and ^tter,” 
exdaimed Betty hystencally. 

Lamley, startled, looked at her and felt a lit Hf 
alarmed. 

" Jj^t can I do for you? ” he said. 

Nothing, thank you.” 

8g 
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"I am afraid you are not well, Mrs. Car- 
michael. Is It die heat? " 

Betty shook her head, turning a distressed 
face for a moment upon Lamley. 

" I have been insulted," she said. 

"Insulted I " 

" I cannot talk here. Will you take me across 
the hail ? ” 


She laid her hand on his arm and led the way 
to a side door that opened on the corridor lead- 
ing to the smoking-room, whidi had been set 
apart for cards, and farther down, to her hus- 
band’s " den.” Then seeing Mrs. le Jarbey and 
her husband in front and going m the same 
direction, she said she wanted to go slower so 
that she might not overtake them. 

As Mrs le Jarbey passed out of the dimly 
lighted comdor into the doorway of the brightly 
hghted card-room, she paused, lookmg back, 
and on seeing who was behind her called . 

" How can you two come away when such a 
seductive walte is being played ? " 

Betty Carmichael did not catch what she said 
and merely waved her hand But Captain 
Lamley (hd, and a look of displeasure came on 
his face. 


To Carmichael Mrs le Jarbey said : 

" So charming to see your wife and H^h 
Lamley dancing together. Quite intriguing, 
isn’tit?” , ^ 

"Oh, yes Very good Thq^ are well matched 
m height. And their stepping, or whatever you 
call it— I am no dancer myself— seems to fit 
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in.” The expression of kindly interest on the 
speaker's face had been increased ratiner than 
lessened 1^ Mrs. le Jarbey's remark. 

“Yon are a very good-natnred husband! 
May you your reward.” Mrs. le JarbQ?’ 
laughed quite successfully. 

‘]^e caun grey eyes were turned upon her in 
mute surprise, and he smiled as if her words had 
no roedal meaning for hrm. 

” We ah get our reward,” he replied. 

” Have you never sown wheat and found that 
tares have come up ? ” 

" Quite probably, Mrs. le Jarbey. But I have 
had a good diare of wheat in my life whether I 
deserved it or not But here come our bridge 
irartners. At which table would you like’ to 
sit? 


" At this one near the door. It will, I thinlr 
be cooler.” 

Y^t Mrs. le Jarbey did not say was lhat hy 
sitting near the door ^e could command a full 
^ew of the corridor, and so note the time her 
host^ rad Captain Lamley were together. She 
would then smile at them and draw the hus- 

cleverly, of couise-to 
the to that his wife was still with the good- 
Iotog,weII-set-up young soldier. This might 
start a fee, a snudl flame of jealous foSie 
husbradsmmd which would serve to raise a 
imto to Hugh Laudas being too frequent a 
visitor at Long Ashes. 


sn^ one. 


c auQuia only oe a 

bomething that smouldered rather 
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than blazed. A large fire would attract too 
much attentioiii and this would not serve her 
ends so well. 

Seated at the card-table, she looked at Car- 
michael who was her partner. And as 
watched him she doubted if he would be easy 
to influence There was a suggestion of quiet 
strength in his face. Those blue-grey eyes with 
their gentle expression would not readily flame 
up with the emotions she desired to kmdle. 
She watched his hands as they dealt out the 
cards. She admired them. They were deft in 
their movements, finely made, strong, not too 
white but browned as was his face with exposure 
to the sun. Definitdy, she decided, he was good 
to look at, in a middle-aged ivay. Yes, he was 
handsome, rather m the French fashion of the 
last Napoleonic era, with his shghtly 
moustache. And he held himself well. The sit 
of his shoulders was good, and there was neither 
stooping nor droop of the head. 

She doubted yet more whether she would be 
able to influence him in the direction 
desired. To awaken this man’s jealousy would 
be difficult, that she saw. He wodd have to 
recognize unmistakable signs of dishonourable 
conduct before he would ascribe wrongdoing to 
anyone. To do otherwise would be to dis- 
honour himself. 


« » 

Meanwhile Betiy Carmichael had reached ffie 
farthest end of the corridor, and opemng &e 
door of her husband’s room, turned on the 
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dectric li^t and signed to Lanil^ to fo31ow 

It was a zoom lined widi bookcase inter- 
spersed with old prints. Thou^toeriwasa 
room diat suggested comfort wi& its w^ 
padded couch, easy chairs, and roll-desk with 
revolving chair, though perhaps a htfle pimres- 
dve-looking with its h^wy curtained windows. 

As diey went in a dock on the mantdpiece 
struck one. 

Betty dropped into an armchair, Lanu^ 
standing motionless a little way from her, wait- 
ingjorher to speak. 

They were silent for a full minute. She was 
evidently trying to gain sdf-control; her hands 
laid on me arms of the chair were pressing them 
hard. , , 

" Shall I leave you ? ” he asked. 

“ Please stay, it you don’t mind.” 

” Are you sure you wish it? ” 

" Quite sure.” Her voice was tremulous and 
she spdre with effort only want time to 
coUect mys^. I don’t want to cry. It is so 
silfy. Don't you think it is ? ” 

^It is natural sometimes.” 

Again the girl’s strong young hands took a 
firm grip of the leather-coverra arms of the 
chair. 

Gradually she recovered a certain amount of 
sdf-controL 

" I want to tell you about it,” die said. 

He stood lookmg at her. 

"At first he talked about the decorations,” 
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she began. “Then about riding, and when 
he heard that my husband would occasionally 
allow me to ride alone, he offered to be my 
escort 1 refused because there is no need for 
an escort. If it were really necessary there is 
the groom to ride out with me And then— yes, 
I beheve it was then that he put out a hand and 
touched my hair At least I think he touched 
my hair, but if so it was such a light touch that I 
hai^yfeltit. However, I was frightened. Why, 
I don't know." 

She paused, an expression of distress m her 
eyes. 

"You see it was this way," she continued. 
“ We were in &e conservatory, and standing m 
the narrow path at the end of the conservatory 
where it is not easy for two people to pass 
And I was wanting to make my way to the door 
leading from the conservatory into the house. 
So I tned to pass him,^when like lightning he 

stooped and kissed rne." . ^ a ^ 

The man in Hugh Lamley sprang mstantiy to 


arms 

" Who was it? ” he asked. 

" Major le Jarbey.” 

" L& JathBy ^ " 

Lamley repeated the name after her, ^ the 
tide of his passion rising. His one copious 
effort being to keep away from her-that to 
arms should not reach out to hei^-that to lips 

should not seek hers, S^^wS 

and it recalled him to reahhes. She was 

saying: 
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" I fed SO insulted. But do yon think I was 
to blame? He said 1 was.” 

“ Not consciously to blame. If a woman is 

very beautifnl ^ But he broke off. 

^ Betty glanced up at him ag^ and noted the 
ti^% compressed lips, the heightened colour. 

" Have I vexed you? ” die asked. '* But I 
fdt 1 must tdl somebody. I shall tell Peter as 
soon as I can.” 

Lamley was straggling with mingled fedings 
of passionate resentment and jealous against 
the man who had dared to Id as tbis girl whom, 
unfortunatdy, he loved, and he walked to the 
other end of the room and back bdore he could 
trust himself to ^edk He thmi sa jd * 

" I think it would be a mistake to tdl your 
husband. Please do wd^ the consequences.” 

But I want to tdl Peter.” 

” It would compd your husband to adc Major 
lejarb^ to apologize. It would start a scandal. 
You are near neighbours You could never 
again be on the same terms.” 

T^re a tense minute of silence, broken 
hesitatmgly. 

set you to understand certain 
uUD fi^,^ Mrs Gnnuchad? When a woman is 
^auhfiil, her beauty is a great responsibLhty. 
yuite imocently ^e can wredk a man in more 
ways than one And you 

He finding it difficult to say what he 

he picked up 

It would be be^, and perhaps kinder, if 
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you would try to think a little more leniently 
of Major le Jarbey. It was a most uncourteous 
act— use any word you like— I am not defend- 
ing it. But there is somethmg to be said in 
extenuation.” 

Betty lifted her face to him with the troubled 
look of a child in distress. 

Lamley turned a\ray, walkmg to the other 
end of the room. He felt a sadden constriction 
of the throat, and after a long pause he turned 
back, seeing the situation was getting out of 
hand, and spoke hurriedly : 

“ It is too difficult, I cannot talk to you as if 
you were my sister. But I think I may say to 
you without ofience that a beautiful woman m 
her irmocence and ignorance, in her very punts^ 
may cause us men to transgress as le Jarbey has 

done to-night” . , t . 

“But don't you think Major le Jarbey s 

behaviour was insulting ? ” > 

"It was damnable." 

“ Then why am I to forgive him ? 

" For heaven’s sake, Mrs Carmichael, forgive 

le Jarbey. A man can do no more to regret 

his behaviour. He c^ot undo it, so I beg ot 

you to grant him forgiveness” r 

She made no reply but kept her eyes fixed on 


Lamlej^sface. 

"I think, 

for a momei.. ... - 

some of the blame. It is not qmte - — 

man Forgive me, but I think you are too hard 

on him.” 
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B3s ntterance had become thick, his love for 
this girl was Ihreatemx^ to betray him. But 
with an impatient coa§^ he went on: 

"We men are more or less on our guard with 
women who d^beratdy set out to wreck us. 
There are some, believe me, who would stake 
their souls to turn us into passionate devils. 
But alasl it is the good women who are as 
hidden rocks, and before we are aware we have 
been wredced.” 

" I see what you mean," Betfy said slowly in 
a low voice. 

" Then please formve hiTn and keep silent" 

"'Silent? " 

"Men have great contempt for the woman 
who tolls." 

Betty saw the flush on Lamil^s face, the fancfr 
expression of his mouth and eyes, and diyly put 
out her hand for him to take. 

"I will ^ to forgive him,” she said. 

Her voice was very low, and her ^es fell 
away from his A few seconds passed die 

conscious of the hand which hdd hers 
^anj|^tiy over it She tooked up at him 

w I wfll not toU Peter, 

thou^ 1 like to tell Peter everwthino- » 


Her hand stffl toy in his, when very gentiv 
cence die rejoiced. 


G 


CHAPTER X 


JAMES ASPEMDALE 

The following evening— the evening after the 
dance at Long Ashes— Peter Camii^ael went, 
as invited, to dine with his new tenant at The 
Grange. 

James Aspendale, leaning back in a wicker 
chair, T/w Times in his hand, quietly reading 
rose at once upon Caimichael being announced, 
holding out his hand and saying how very glad 
he was to see him. He smiled as he met his 
guest. 

Aspendale ^vas of medium height, and from 
his appearance it would have been impossible 
to associate either romance or tragedy with hini 
He was dean-«haved. His hair was grizzled 
dosely cropped The colour of his face 
was healthy without bemg specially bronzed. 
A doud, however, as of some mental trouble, 
was upon the dark, deeply set eyes. 

Not in any way was he unusual looking, 
thou^t his guest, so far as outward appearances 

^^ut when Peter Carmichael sat down on flie 
to whidi his host pointed, and the two 
98 
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manner, even „ 

ivaim and Im M ^Imn words of welcome. 

"We are to be n^^onis, Carmichael," he 
said sti%, " and I hope Mends." 

"Tham” The ddo: man ^ed, adding; 
"We country people are compdled either to be 
gregarm or hermits. And I bdong to the 
gr^iionsset I like human bemgs.” 

'^elected, of course. I take it you meat 
toat?" 

"Certdnto." Caxmkhad lauded. “I don’t 
fed inclined to hobnob with every Tom and 
Bfeny.” 

"You leave out the JDls." Aspendale's 
expression did not change as he smoothed Us' 


"I admit th^are a Ut difficulh" returned 
CarmichaeL "They have so maty fac^" 
thoughts, cunonsly enou^ as it seemed 
to him, went back to Mrs. le Jarbqr’s TnnnnBr 
me previous evening when thqr were playing 
bridge and wUch he had not Hked. And when 
Aspen^ in repl^, had said it was their 
m^ facets which was a woman’s greatest 
1» had replied evasiv^, his thou^ 
sfflmhispait^atbridffi. Iheninorderto 
s« Us mind into a pleasanter nbannAi ie 

Scllu > 

I never had a sister, and a man without a . 
si^groromone^ded, ands^unfortunafeU;' 
wi&veiyhttleespeiience of women." ^ 
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" You are xight, 1 think, Carmichael. I have 
sometimes thought if 1 had had a sister, life for 
me might have been easier and different” 

His guest nodded m acqmescence. 
"Carmichael, 1 have had a bitter cup to 
drmk. And sometimes I blame myself for the 
bitterness of it, while I go on drainmg it” 

Here the butler opened the door and said that 
dinner was served. 

As the two men crossed the narrow hall, Car- 
michael noticed that his companion halted a 
little in his walk, and that one shoulder drooped 
slight ly. What he did not notice, and this was 
because of his mdiflference m the matter of dress, 
was the perfection of his host’s clothes from 
collar to heel. Perfect everythmg was m out- 
line and style Why this was could have hem 
explained by anyone who knew the secret of the 

man’s life. . , 

For the same reason, the dinner and service 
could not have displeased &e most fastidious. 
The food, the wines, the coffee, the cigars irore 
beyond reproach. Also the dinner was short. 

The men talked but Httie so long as the grey- 
haired old butler was in the room, bu^t coffee 
brought m, As^endale started a subject that was 

evidently on his mind. , , , , . „ 

The failure of that bank has been unfor^- 

ate for me,” he said. " It has hit me rather 

^^'^/was afraid from what I heard in Town," 

returned his guest sympathetic^y 

“Indeed, I may say it has hit me very 
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heavily. When I V7as youDg 1 wanted money 
—needed it badly. I was working for a pur- 
pose. Working to win my wife. Now I want 
it for a difEerent object” 

"There are so many purposes, are there 
not?" 


Carmichael squar^ himself in his chair the 
more ea^y to f^ his host 
“Yes. Some men work vdth a hi^ ideal, 
some vvith a base motive.” 

"I quite agree. Take the cajatalist who 
helps nulhons not only to live, biut to ^end 
better, he^thier, saner lives ” 

" That is the ^ect of what is accomplished by 
the workers But was that the ann of the 
capitalist, to benefit humanity ? ” 

It might be." 


"Yes, mi^t be, but was it? " 
" A man has to live himself." 

A ^ .... 


— — ^ MTV 

Amendale’s deeply set, dark eyes glR a-mpd 
bristly, and he lean^ forward, lifting the wine- 
©ass with its untasted port out of the way while 
he tapped the table with his carefully manicured 
hand to emphaaze his words. He said : 

Aim • tv • 


jLic ucxivcs uum ijs mai nng " 
fn ^ ^ power 

pomt'—heie his host became 
insistent- the mere feet of making mon^r 
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^ves a C6r^ixi satisfaction. And the possession 
IS stimnjating. One can invest One watches 
me markets, foreign and home. One has the 
mrill of waiting for the critical moment when to . 
buy, when to sell It comes One has roj i de 
tiiousands." 

Agam Carmichael laughed lightly as he said ; 

" Or lost thousands.” He would not have his 
host think that he regarded what he was say- 
ing as anyliUng beyond light after-dinner talk 
So half-jokingly he add^. "Then you are 
an advocate for gambling on the Sto^ 
Exchange? ” 

"And why not^” The speaker leant yet 
nearer to his guest in order the better to see hfe 
face. 

Carmichad felt he was on awkward ground 
and waited, hoping Aspendale would reply to 
his own question. 

And Aspendale did r^ly. 

" I don’t drink — you can see that for your- 
self " He pointed to the wineglass in front of 
him “A man in my position will be driven 
either into drinking or pimbling. The one ruins 
the body, and it may be that the other rums his 
moral fibre. I do not know. It is not for me 
to say because I am a gambler " 

The two men regarded each other silently. 
The dark, deep-set eyes of the one were steady, 
observant endeavouring to read the thoughts 
that lay behind the calm, grave face of his guest 
Finding that his guest made no reply, Aspen- 
dale conhnued : 
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" No crimina] is condemned unheard, and if 
you Imew the facts of my life you probably 
would not condemn this action of mme." 

The grave face of the man oppoate to him 
relaxed a little. 

“BeHeve me, I am not condemnii^ you. 
One often feels as John Bunyan did, ' But for 
the grace of God,' etc., etc." 

"Tmel " 

There was half a minute of rather awkward 
silence, and Carmichael, m order to get oft the 
personal subject on to die more general one of 
the bank failure, spoke of himsdf 
"The failure also a&ected me, bat only 
sh^tly," he said "You know that I am 
in busmess m the Qty — ^not in a very large way, 
perhaps, but enouj^ to make it worth while to 
cany on, at any rate now that I am married ” 
Aspendale had lowered his eyes, and thfmgVi 
he said something in response, fte tone of his 
voice told that his mind was not on the subject 
“Caimichad & Son,” contmued his guest 
" I am the third CaimidiaeL It was my grand- 
fetoer who founded the business ” 

« indeed ’ ” was the absent response. 

Yes, and trade flourished with him as with 
my fother, but in the past twenty 3^ars the tnrn 
over has been oomparativdy small” 

A ^ght movement of the head was the only 
^ ^t his host heard, then quite suddenly 
Aspendale said: ^ 

I want to speak to you about hunting. 
Shall we go mto me gardm ? There are chairs 
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there, and I expect jPybus will have put cigars 
and drinks in readmes for us.” 

The chairs had been placed side by side m 
front of a sim|dy constructed arbour, together 
with a table, glasses and various other things. 
And here the two men seated themselves. 

The heat of the day was over, and the light 
from the setting sun caused long shadows to run 
from the trees and hedges in tiie valley. There 
was a stillness in the air which comes sometimes 
in a summer evening Overhead crows were 
flying high and steadily homewards, an occa- 
sional cawing being the only sound to break the 
quietness of the evening. 

" You fliink the hunting is bad,” Aspendale 
was saying. ” I am rather soiw for that.” 

^ "You can see for yourself”— Carmichael 
gave a comprehensive sweep of the hand over 
the far-lying landscape—" you have but to look 
at the boundary lines of the fields — hedges^e 
those are not ea^ to negotiate. And &en there 

is the hilly nature of me country It makes 
hunting very heavy going. Still, as a yopger 
man I have had some good runs and enjoyed 

^ "Then you don’t hunt now ? ” queried Aqien- 

" i have not hunted for some years. My vwfe 
would like to hunt, but I am not keen about it 

for her.” 

" Oh, ^°Spent tiie early part of her life 
on an Austrian farm.” 
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There was a pause and a ni^t ms^ 
dose the tea(b of fee two men, with a loud 

whining of its wings. . , ^ 

It was Aspendale who spoke first He said. 

"My wife loved hunting.” . j * 

raTmiVhafil, a Utfie starfled and surprised at 
feis mention of his wife by his ho^ for some- 
how he had got it into his head it was a for- 
Wdden subject turned his eyes in fee direction 

offee^eaker. . . . 

Aspendale, leaning back m his chair, was 
making rings of tobacco smoke,_and as fee last 
one m dfed mto thin air, he said wifeont any 
trace of emotion: 

"You see, it is feis wav. At any tme^t 
any moment even, wife may return to me. 
And for that reason I take care to have every- 
thing in readiness for her." 

Aspeidale rose from his chair and wife bent 
head and slow, halting step went down fee diort 
path to fee wicket gate feat opraed upon fee 
public road. Here he stood, his arms folded 
and resting on fee top bar of the gate. '' 

For some minutes Aspendale stood feus 
silentiy, and Caimichad, loginning to fed that 
curious action on fee part of his host meant 
a signal of dismissal, was about to get up when 
j^endale suddenly turned round and, seeing 
signs of his guest's imminent departure, laid a 
detaining hand on his arm. 

" Please do not go yet^” he said. " I want to 
speak to you." 



CHAPTER XI 

IN CONFIDENCE 

" Carmichael, I want to keep my wife's horse 
— a beautiful dark bay thoroughbred—until 
she comes back to me I want stabling for 
three horses, my groom’s, my wife's, and my 
own. At present tiiey are stabled m die village 
inn, the Red Lion. Can you do anything for 
me? " 

The two talked for some time over the advan- 
tages of stabling bemg near a house. After 
which followed the queshon whether the site of 
The Grange, built as it was with but little avail- 
able ground, would lend itself to die addition 
of stables. Here the suggestion was made by 
Carmichael that perhaps the stabling at Long 
Ashes, with its row of untenanted stalls for some 
twelve horses, could be utilized; a suggestion 
that, however, was soon to be vetoed, for woim 
not grooms get to squabbling over die hay, oats, 
brushes, etc., were the stables practically under 

one roof. ^ . , , « ^ „ 

Here a remark made by Camuchael after a 
io6 
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tinn into another diannd. 


np stables and a groom's cottage near the 
village," repeated Aspendale, “ were I cert^ to 
be here for several years. That is a question I 
am unable to answer.” 

There was silence for a full minute, and sud- 
denly Aspendale i^ed out words that but a 
short time before he would have said could not 
have been spoken by bun. But tiiere was some- 
thing in the imeu of this quiet, middle-aged man 
that told d a brkdth^ d outlook, of the s^- 
restraint team whidi is bom patience, which 
broke down the bamer d reserve within which 
Aspendale had hved ter several years. 

" I loved my wife," he said, " more than any- 
thing or anyone on earth. And it is always a 
prod to me that there was love on her sid^ or 
why was she content to wait the three years 
while I worked to make some sort of a decent 
home ter her. We married It was sia; years 
before I saw arything was amiss. I do not 
blame her. He was a decent tetiow— an awfully 
good fellow He was good looking, too. Had 
great charm d manner; socially a great success. 
In short he had everything that I lacked. Was 
he to blame ter loving her? How could he be 
blamed, she being w&t she is ? " 

The speaker paused, and hearing tiie low, 
loi^[ drawn-out that was given as flie only 
re^ionse that could be made, he went on; 

' No passion d anger or d j^ou^ seized 
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me. I was crushed— crushed is the only word 
I can use. To undeistand all is to forgive 
And as I understood all— I forgave all. I 
sought for a divorce and got it and when the 
year was up tiiey married. 

The speaker leaned over the wicker table 
w'hich stood between the tsvo men, and laid his 
hand palm uppermost upon it And Carmichael, 
noting it put his own strong, brown hand upon 
the open of the hand which was white and 
delicate as a woman’s, and firmly grasped 


it- 

Neither man spoka The tight grip, the firm 
hold was eloquent The hand-clasp was as a 
spoken bond between them. When it ^s 
lelaxed, Aspendale was the first to speak His 
voice trembled and his deep-set dark eyw 
seemed as if they strove to give strength to his 

" Now that I have spoken and told you a little, 
I want to M you more,” he said Will you 

listen ? ” ‘ 

" I will listen.” A long, shivering sigh broke 

from the older man. " I listen to anything 
you may wish to tdl me.” 

” I have no home.” ... j 

There was a tremor in the speaker's voice ana 

hoarseness. He spoke with effoA 
Carmichael bent a mo^e 
"Trv to hear me out continued Aspra- 
dale, S eyes burning feverishly. VSJien th^ 
married OUT home went I could not be y t o 
live in it I constantly heard a hght footstep 
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in fhe hall or on the sfaiis; tiie quick drawing- 
bajds: of the porkire outsde the drawing-rocnn 
door, and 1 would start to my feetl Was it 
Katinka bade again 1 Bat no, no, no— never 
was anyone there.’* 

The sp^er paused, breathing audibly 
thcDu^ his nose as he strove to ke^ down 
his emotion. A long minute, and then he con- 
tinued speaking: 

’’The house is in Lemdon. But in spite of 
the noise of the traffic— in ^te of every outside 
sound at night— at ni^t I coffid hear her 
breatbii^ soffly beside me. Someiunes I would 
hear her saying beneath her breath: ’Are you 
awake?' And I would tremUin^y put out 
my hand towards the bed ffiat stood wiffiiu 
reach, my heart beatmg violently with the 
thought that possibly she had come ba^, and 
had cre^ noiselessly mto bed in ffie darlmftj8^- 
But flaaiing on the dectac burner, I saw only 
the vacant pillow — only emptiness Well, thi|s 
kmd of thing went on m^t and day, day and 
night So ITeEt our home ” 

_ In ffie pause that followed Qumichad passed 
his hand with a harassed gesture down his 
face. 

" listen to me a little furffier, Canmehad I 
could no lon^OT live in that house But every- 
ffiing stands ]ust as die left it-only die is not 
there, a^ I am not there. Nothing is out of 
place. It IS all ready for her if she returns. 
Every chair, weiy cushion, her books, every 
little scrap of her needleworic-- such marvdhms 
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needlework; even I, a man, used to be lost 
in admiration of it—everytiimg awaits her 
return.” 

Aspendale strai^tened himself in his chair 
as one who seeks relief from pam, but the pain 
was of the kind to which no movement brings 
rdief. 


" Why tell me all this? ” . 

Carmichaers voice was low, and he spol& 
gently as we speak to one who is sick, leanmg 
across the table and lasdng a hand lightly upon 
the other man’s shoulder. 

” I can see,” he contmued, '* that it is causing 
you much pain. And to what end ^ " 

The look which Aspendale gave, bright-eyed, 
with tightly closed lips, dumb as to speech 
yet eloquent, was the only answer. Then he 
smiled, and somehow the smile twisted his free 


grotesquely. , „ 

"If you had been silent,' he said, as I 
have been for four years— it is five years since 
she left me— you would know what it is to go 
about with your life one long-drawn-out agony 
and with your lips closed so that no scr^ of 
that agony could find an outlet. My Go^ to 
have to endure such agony— to know what n 
IS to be built up, walled in within youiselt 
struggling to escape— is to know hell-fire And 
now to find someone who will listen to me, and 
who is in sympathy with me ! You understand 
what I mean, Carmichael? ” . ^ 

As a note on some musical instrumeras 
answers to the note of another, so the big 



mtliie of' ihe man-tc) wTiiaii this oiiPir,mi 
|y>m Tnl^t^e, answeced aileatfy. He was not 
Tnan qf doqneiat ^eedL All he could do was j 
tenfativ ely to put oot again one hand acn^' 
the table gzasp fiimy die hand hastily 
given him in response. . , / 

. **I get idief in talking to you, CaimichsidL 

Mwigoon?” 

. *“ The reply was a finner grasp upon Aspen- 


'dale's hand. 

To Caimidiad it was as if he had been 
asked to look upon a scene of desolatum 
^ where blinding fir^ had fallen and over which 
" forked lightning vm throwing its darts. And 
in tins scene lay a human bdng, living writh- 
ing, crushed. And the man's big heart and 
tender nature went cut to Aspend^. 

*' I think 3 ^ told me you bad divorced your 
wife," he said gently. 

"That is true. I bved her so deeply that I 
ms ready to give her up— to die for her if need 
But dat does not kill hoi« I have 
down in my heart H she wearied of me, 
why may she not weary of bun? And if she 
wearies of Im, why may riie not come bade to 
me? This is why I work for mon^. This is 
why 1 gamble, trying to make money quiddy. 
I m now rich— very rich as compart with 
what I was when we lived together. We had 
not too much money then. B is the hope oi 
her retomms fhat me aHve. That, and 
one other thmg. Shall I ted you of fhat odiei 
thing?” 
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"If it will help you” 

"Bend your he^ a little nearer, Carmichad. 
I am even afraid of the birds hearmg. No— 
nearer still. And take my hand in yours m 
rfedge that you will never betray my secret 
There is somethmg in your :^ce that tells me 
you may be trusted. So here is my secret’ I 
am kept in constant knowledge of her where* 
abouts. They travel. He is nch. They move 
about from place to place. And when I no 
longer can bear to live without a glimpse of 
her, I go in disguise and dogging her steps look 
at her, unrecognized, unimown and unsus* 
pected.” 

" But how can you bear it? ” 

"Carmichael — Carmidiad— what can a man 
not bear when he loves a woman as I love my 
wife ? To see her walkmg, her head erect, her 
feet planted firmly as if she were a queen— 
and m my eyes she is a queen— is to renew my 
hope that some day she will come back Talk 
about selling one’s soul I I would ^adly seU 
my soul if I could see her again as the imstreK 
in our home My soul » Of what value is it 
to me without her ? Would it were possiMe to 
barter it» To have again some ye^ of Me 
with her— twenty, ten, nay, even five’ My 
God’ if such a market existed what a barter- 
ing there would be — for I am not the 
who would sen his soul for a woman W a 
tumult’ And &en what a holocaust’ What 
a burmng of the souls of the damned’ 

The speaker got up excitedly and walked a 
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few paces away, tiien swifdy taming xound he 
esdaimed. 

“ 1 must get ofilhis line of thought People 
say I am And I shall go mkl if I 
OQ it too long.” 



CHAPTER XII 

THBEATENING ELEMENTS 

An hour later the two men stood at the gatewas^ 
opening upon the high road in front of The 
Grange. 

" That is good of you, asking me to join 5^ou 
in a gallop to-morrow morning/' Aspendale was 
saying, At what tune do you go ? ” 

*' I'll make my time fit yours " 

" My man wifi be up with mj^ horse from the 
stabling in the village at ten to-morrow morn- 
ing sharp. How that do? Or is it too 
early? ” 

"Very well My usual time in the summer 
is seven o’dock. I like to get out before the 
freshness is off the morning." 

"Good.” 

" Also an earty hour suits me best when I am 
going up to To^vn I usually go three times a 
week. But to-morrow I am qmte free. Since 
I married I have taken in a partner." 

" Right, then. I'll be at your lodge gates a 
few minutes after ten to-morrow." 

" Good night, Aroendale." 

" Good mght So long." 
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Cannichad, toro^ away, walked slowly up 
fhe Mil m die direction of Long Ashes, Ms head 
droqi^ sb^fly, Ms mind de^ in fhou^t 
This tenant of Ms whom he had ejected to 
find abnonnal, had played tiie ordimuy host 
well until the conversation had found its way to 
what was evidently the oiw absorbing tiiou^t 
of Ms life. Then it was that the strain of a con- 


suming passion ^ook the man's whole physique 

which was weak m many ways, as was betrayed 

by the drooping shouldm: and ^ht limp; and 

^ 


^t ^es that ^one with a fierce unwavering 
lig^t when he spoke of Ms wife. He rem^- 
bered the nervous twitchmg of the hand that 
seemed as if it could not lie pasave in the da^ 
of Ms own. 


when he found himself being compelled to listen 
to the details of a tragedy 

^imichael's depresaon increased and 
wa^ed upon him . 

How was it that Aqiendale had borne such 
agoiw as must have been Ms, m silence? How 
co^ that semi-cripple go about his daily work, 
and map out a new fife for himself, adjusting Ms 
circnmsfan^, and holding a ti^t rein upon his 
Mhons ? How came it about that he had had 
foe po^ to build a wall of hope, surrounding 
Md (hydling withm it so malting 
Ms existence bearable? 
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A distant roll of thunder intemipted Car- 
michael’s thoughts. And hftmg his head he 
saw that the moon which had shone bnghtly 
when partmg with his host at the wicket-gate, 
had passed behind a doud, and the soft twmght 
of June had suddenly deepened while mdishnct 
came the low murmur of thunder. 

Carmichael looked at the horizon where lay a 
shallow bank of doud, and noted the swift dat- 
ing of lightning as of &e momentary opening of 
the door of a hghted room. 

The air had become as a burden that laid 
heavy hands round and about him. 

And his mind went to Betty with her youth 
and her beauty. He conjured up the flower-like 
face, he called to mind her gentleness, her play- 
fulness, her kittenish, childlike gambols. And 
how she had made herpresence felt at the dance 
the previous mght. Inen he saw her dancing 
with her fairy-l&e swiftness of step, and a buoy- 
ancy of motion denied to the other dancers.^ 

His eyes on the path, he smiled in quiet 
satishiction. 

Again there was the distant muttering of 
thunder Then bnef silence Then fex away 
and remote a dashmg of angry elements. 

Carmichael looking at &e distant horizon 
watched the opening of that mysterious door- 
way in the heavens &rou^ which came gleams 
of light 

Summer lightning, he said to himself. Not 
the forked, dangerous kmd that deals disaster 
with swrft, dagger-like blows. 
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He took o£E his hat; swinging it and keepinj 
tune with his stos. Thi^ mmutes more an 
he was throi^h the lod^e gate at Long Ashes. 

But who was that takmg die short cat he had 
forbidden bdng osed, and had had railed ofi? 
He stopped, straining his ^es in the growing 
^oom, mr &e moon was stOl hidden. 

Was it not Lamlq^ and his sister ? Yes. one 
had vaulted over the railing and was now assist- 
in^e other. 

Me would a^ Lamley again if he would be 
good enou^ to come to Long Ashes by the 
public road and the lod^, as he was trying to 
stop the short cut from uie village, tramps and 
other undesirables having begun to use it 

And here without any ostraisible reason Mis. 
le Jarbqr came into his mind. What was it that 
she had either said or hmted at when th^ were 
plying cards? 

He could not remember dearly. He did not 
like Mre. le Tarbq?— he had once caught her tdl- 
ing a lie. And he never could quite forget t^. 



CHAPTER XIII 

HUSBAND AND WIFE 

Carwdechael opened the front door with his 
latch-key, and the blaze of hght in the ha^ 
momentaiily confused him. "V^y were all the 
electric burners turned on ? 

At the i^rther end of the hall and near the 
gramophone, stood Betty, while a footman was 
coUectmg records that were l3dng near and 
puttmg toem into cases under her directions 
Silently Carmichael stood and watched her 
swift movements. Then to attract her attention 
he said: 

" Have you been dancing, Betty? " 

" Yes, mdeed We have been dancmg, and I 
have had a lovely time.” 

Betty, dismissmg the footman, and putting 
the record down that she held m her hand, went 
towards her husband. She was smiling as riie 
went 

Carmichael sat down in an armchair 
” Gwen Laraley and her brother have been 
here and we have danced — at least Gwen and I 
did He couldn’t be persuaded. I am sure I 
don’t know why.” 

1x8 
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'* Are not rather often here ? ” 

"He did not want to come, Gwen said, but 
^e made him. She told him it was the proper 
thing to do to come and see how we were after 
lastm^t" 

Carmchael was recalling more clearl;^ some- 
thu^ Mrs le Jarb^ had said to him the 
previous night 

Betly was standing by the armchair in which 
her husband had seated himsftlf, and while 
speaking ^e had lifted one of his h and s from 
the arm of the chair, and seating hersdf where 
his hand had rested, laid the hand upon hm: 
knee. 


" Peter, you are very bred.” 

"Yes." 

He spoke absenify. PGs mind was filled with 
the ksdeidoscqpic-uke scenes that had been 
flashed before him tw ^ hosf that evening, 
^d the two figures, the one rfunhingr th^ light 
iron fence, the other vaulting over it were 
blended with the ^adowy ones called up by 
Aspendale's recital. 

He do^ his eyes as if to shut out the vision, 
against the back of the chair. 

.. ^ it, Peter? Are you so weary? ” 


the mey hair touched it 
Efemc 


moved a little nearer to her, but did not 

reply. 

'mere are you so tired? Is it your head? 
prisitaJ-^-hreduess? Tellme, dear.” Her 
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" I do not know, little one." 

He drew nearer to her still, nnhl bis head 
rested on her shoulder. Then he said: 

"It is possible to absorb another man's 
sufferinp until they become one's own. I 
think that is what is the matter with me, Betty. 
One gets at last to see the picture of one's own 
life in that of another." 

" I don't understand what you mean, Peter 
dear." 

" I don’t think I want you to understand.” 

He spoke gently, he was feeling more 
emotional than he had felt for a very long 
time, more than he had thought he could have 
felt 

" I can tell you of one thing which has vexed 
me a Me." He was catching at a very small 
reality, but it touched upon a vision that was 
being flashed mtenmttentiy upon him, of figures 
—shadowy, tragic, indistinct— figures fliat were 
begotten horn tiie actualities of another man's 
life. And fimn that vision he was shnnkitig, 
for it was a vision thrown upon the screen of the 
future. 

" I wish,” he said, “that the Lamleys would 
not use ^t short cut from the village. It only 
takes five minutes more to come by flie road. I 
have told Lamley once about it " 

" But, Peter dear, it was I who told them to 
go back that way. There was rather a bad 
storm brewing.” 

He gave a little nod of assent, his eyes 
graduafiy fixed on the far end of the hall The 
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electric li^ts were still bonung, and bis face 
gradually became set in a strange calm, as if be 
pased out of that emotional strain wbich 
bad Md bim. Betty watched bim with con- 
centrated cate. There was sometiii]^ in Peter 
— ^wa^ had been something— whi^ baffled 
her. She loved him, but there was always 
present wite her a sense of bis aloofness as cA 
one on a higher dane tiian her own. She was 
sdraid of h&. She was conscious of this even 
in her moments of adoration. And as ^e sat 
watching him she wondered if ^ could have 
told him—Hiould have dared to tell him — all she 


* irj.u MitV 

^ere was a long pause. 

‘‘ a strange woinan Mrs. lejarbey is” 
her husband said at last with a “Do von 
like her, Betty?” ^ 

"I^ afraid of her last night She said to 
^ when I was dancing with ^ptain Lamley: 

losM while ye may.’ But it was 

StiS?’ gave me that was 

mghfcimg. I a^ed Captain liunley what she 
^t he said he didn’t know.” 

But Pete Caimichad had one of thnoA 

0^ compidiension, 

blew wtat Mb. b Jarb^ OSS 

y®“ say and 
Shewoddbeyoar 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE CRACKLING OF TOAST 

The dance was on Wednesday evening, anH tMs - 
was Friday moming~two (mys later 

It threatened to be hot and close, and 
Gwendoline Lamley stood looking out of one 
of the small dining-room wmdows of The White 
House The casement was thrown as far bade 
as it would go She was leaning out caJlmg her 
brother to come to breakfast 

" Your porridge will be cold," she said. 

" All the better this hot mommg." 

" If you shll want to linger, brmg me some of 
the deep red roses No, not those pale ones, I 
want the deep red for my bedroom." 

He came, bringmg several blooms. 

The dining-room at The White House faced 
south, and through the small windows which 
stood open the sun shone. It was a long, 
narrow room with wainscoted walls and ceiling, 
dark and cheerless on wintry days, but cool on 
such a day as this. 

The table like the room, was long and rather 
" narrow, each end being occupied lespectivdy 
by Mr. and Mrs Lamley; Gwendolme sat with 
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her back to Ihe "windows, and so on the smmy 
side. The other two occnpants who were oppo- 
site her, being her brother and an old I^y 
known as '‘Granny.” 

Standing by the break&st-table, Hug^ Lam- 
tamed over several letters that were lying 
near his plate One addressed in bold blad^ 
writing he reversed. Gw^ had hawk’s ^es, 
and he did not want her to see it 

" Do sit down, HnjA, I want the table cleared 
early because of my Wdren'sPlaying Grounds’ 
Comnuttee” 

Mrs Lanilq? was short thm and alert Her 
nostrils were a htQe irinched as was her moutih. 
And riie had a quick way of faming her 
and looking about her very much as a bird does, 
gie had sorted the cups and saucers noisdesdy. 


TOthout a ratfle. In all her movements ie rave 
the impression of bemg well oiled. She was like 
a piece of well-made machinery, very svnft and 
vcOT ment m all her movraients. 

Her son, after glancing at the bold hand- 
^tmg on the envelope which he was stowing 

to 

•i^^t dear,” die said calmly "Go 
on with your falcon.” ^ 

^ ^ soKcitois, 
& Qiifch%, ^ dew an^ 
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ous, and he lifted each piece of bacon from 
the dish, aixanging it on a plate and Imndmg 
it to his son with all die digmiy of a Lord 
Mayor. 

'^When jrou come home, my son," he said, 
"you should do as home does." 

Hu^ LamlQ? had no answer ready at the 
moment His mind was on Mrs le Jarbe/s 
letter wWch was safely hidden in his pocket He 
was annoyed that she should write to him, then 
turning attention to the old lady sitting on 
his left he asked if the morning were too hot for 
her, and laid his hand gently upon the htfle 
wthered one on the table beside mm. 

Ihe tired eyes were turned upon him, and a 
smile broke over her placid face. 

She had been beautiful in youth, and was stm 
beautiful with the beauty that belongs to old 
age. Her white lace shawl, her cap of white 
lace with its sprinkling of pink fringed daisies, 
were Victorian. Her placidity also was Vic- 
torian: it belonged to the days ^t w^ 
spacious and in which everyone had tone for 
eveiything. Time to sit in a garden during me 
loveliness of a summer’s evenmg and wa^ me 
cawing rooks flying high and homew^. and 
the shadows creeping from shrub and tae, ano 
the gradual closing of the flowers while deep 
and rest fell upon everything. And when winte 
came and the darkneK put the 100^ “^ 
shadow across whiri filtered flie Aright, there 

Shedrawingof the cuto ^^^eshutogout 

of the winhy storm with its snow and whirling 




Idast and Ihe' 

Piesoiltytiiete . , 
hot bntt^ toast wo^ come in. 

was ^ dd Gianny's pash and 
broD^t its simple pleasi^ and its 
fhio^ with her. %■ 

The yonng man looked down at the ddmate/ v 
&ce tbat no cosmetic had ever touched. The/,!:; 
aqdline nose was finely cut. file Imes of 
li^ were tender, and the ^ widi die lacdike 
txaceiywMdi had been left by smiles, lau^ter, 
te^conldyet^re^andBrnwintympador. ‘'f 
^ "Granny, how is the tapestry corfain 
tingou? I have not seen it for two days." Tto., 
] ^3^ Hfae tip of one fin^ gently down .'ft 

The old fece sprang into life. / 

ItisgoiMonvery^welL Gwenbronrirtme."' 

Xl.. 1 ^ m 

!_a_ ‘ ‘.n 


n^ committee ■ 


““I 

ft ponderons man at flie end nf4 
‘'phew"bi%L\i^.®^ ordonBsd^^ 
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bat becoming iiresohite, be tamed awax*, care- 
fully propping open tiie door, mindful of bis 
\vife"s request when be bad bist come in to 
breakfast He was rather tired of committee 
meetings, and asodated them with the age of 
machinei3^ 

Gwen watched her fa&er going out of die 
room, then turning to her brother aSced what he 
was going to do? 

"No thing in partiailar," was the repty. 

" Because last night I promised Betlj* C^- 
imchaelthat}^^ andl woiiddgoup diismommg 
and play tennis widi her. bhe is getting so 
nervous about tiiis tournament” 

" Sorn^ but I can^t go ” 

He fidgeted wifli h^ coffee-cup and spoon, 
and the expression of his face douded. 

" But, Hugh, I told her I was sure 5*ou would 

love going.” . , . , 

" Gwen, you should not promise things for me 

without asoi^." . ^ t „ 

" You used to be keen on going up to Long 


Ashes ” o 1. j • 

Gwen was growing disconcerted. She had m 

realib? angled for this arrangement _ 

" Ilhink it is rather horrid of you. Hu^. hor 
I do so ti3^ to make 5^ou have a jolly tune 
Why cannotyou go ? " 

"Because I don’t teanf to go,” he reph^a 
little curd}'. "No one can give his reasons whs 

he smiles or sighs " ^ 3 

"Smiles and si^ have nothmg to do witn 

tennis.” 
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"Perhaps not" , .j , 

Hi# put rather a large piece of dry toast m 
hk mourn, te stamg white teeth crushing it 
noisily . 

Gwendoline watched him, annoyance at his 
lefukl to go with her that monang to Long 
Ashes deejining. 

Another piece of dry toa^ was taken from 
the rack, and was craved in a way irritating 
to his sister, with what seemed to her the 
regolanto and power of a machine. 

Hu^ you are inakmg such a cKudding with 

your toast," ^e at last burst out wilhr— “ it gets 
on my nerves.” 

He looked up quickly, hastening to make 
short work with nis bacon. 

" Cracklu^ > It is unusually hard-baked or 
whatever you call it” 

" There is nothing wrong with toe toast" she 
returned irntably. “It is toe way you eat it” 
"Sony, Gwen.” 

He drank toe remainder of his coffee, put his 
knife and fork together, and rose from toe table. 
Then he beckoned to his sister to follow him, 
filling his pipe and waiting for her a second or 
two in toe narrow, dark hall 
She came quicMy and put her arm through 
his. 

" I am a beast” she said. 

"You are not a bad sort Gwen. Andiratoer 
love you, old gM. But — ” 

He made a longish pause, then added: 
"When you know a little more of life, and 
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understand its many difiSculties, you will not 
jump at me as you do sometimes. 

" But, Hugh, this is Friday, and the tennis 
tournament begins on Tuesday. And Betty is 
getting so very nervous about her playing And 
you have been helpmg her all along, and now 
to leave her in the lurdi— oh, Hugh ! You are 
very fond of tellii^ me to play the game I 
don't call this playing the gamel " 

" Gwen, I am trying to play a harder game 
than perhaps you dream of.” 



CHAPTER XV 
mcRs 


The, 6Ey hadbeea a disappointing one for 
There had been no tennM--and Ibis was Friday 
and tbe day of the Tonmaxn^t was on 
Tuesday. 

However, nothii^ could be done. Gwen 
Lamley had 'phoned after brealrtest fhat she 
was sorry, but had found that her brother had 
iruade an engagement to go up to Town, adding 
that ^e her^wottid have come to do what she 
could, but the Qevdey girls had just dropped in 
imploring her to give them some practice--and 
rewy Ins needed it, for her service was simply 
homble; so if Betiy would forgive her she 
would not come up tiiat morning, etc. 

After this Betty took the com to her peacocks, 
but the birds were dull and stupid, or so she 
toou^t them; and after throwing tiie com on 
the ground she left them and went back to the 
house. 

In the afternoon several girls called to see har, 
and tihe whole conversation was upon tennis— 
the Tournament the weather. Would it be too 
hot? Would it rain? Would th^r be drawn to 

K9 I 
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play with the right people ? And so on, and so 
on. 

Betty wanted to talk about Hugh Lamley; 
about his splendid style, his certainty of placing 
a ball just where it was the best for himsdf and 
partner, his service, his swiftness, his lightning- 
like movements over the ground. 

But his name was never mentioned, and a 
hesitation she herself did not understand pre- 
vented her bringing it into the conversation. - 
At last the callers went 
Tired and listless, she got up and tiirew the 
windows yet wider open. By this time it was 
late afternoon and the front of Long Ashes vm 
in shade, but the air that came in was heavily 
wei^ted. 

She stood looking out The flowers and plants 
and shrubs shared sunshine and shade between 
them, the strip of park b^ond tihe gardens was 
yet m the full blaze of the sun, as Jarther away 
shll was The White House 
But it was on The White House her eyes 
rested The sun-blin^ were lowered over the 
drawmg-room wmdo\ra, and tiie httle canv^ 
tent had been erected in that shady comer or 


the lawn. , ... 

Would he be in that little canvas tent? Or 
would he be shll up in Town? Hmterestedher 
to think he would be in the tent. It , 

cooler there. And he would be OTokmg She 

liked the scent of his cigarettes She and Gw® 

had once come upon mm asleep m me 
vHe had been readmg, and the book had fallen 
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from his hand fa.ce dovmwaids, iis leaves 
crashed upon the groond. And ^e and Gwen 
had lani^ed, but he, springing up hastily, had 
been confas^, and had n^ her name apolo- 
getically. 

And she recalled Ihe tone of his voice, and the 
way m which he pronounced the word " Car- 
mi^d." He said it dii&rently som^ow from 
anyone dlse—or so it seemed to her. 

Here Betty landed soffly to herself Then 
die pronounced the word " Carmichael.” But 
she could not give the precise intonation that she 
desired 


After this she came ont of her dreamlike 
revene. 

On the suitoce of her mind were thougdits 
about Gwen Lamley. Was it die who preferred 
staying at tibie bottom erf the hill to coming up 
to play teonis at Long Adies? Or was she 
indeed givii^ a tdephone message which actu- 
ally expressed her brother's wishes ? 

Gwen was a soul dint up in a body, and how 
mysterious that was I But everyone was the 
same when yaa. came to think about it. 

Gwenl Yes, she certainly differed greatly 
from ^ the other girls. Gwen prided hersdf 
upon b^g modem,” whatever that might 
mem. But whatever it was it did not seSn to 
make Gwm haj^. Gwen always appeared to 

beating its wings to 
obtain freedom. She was always *' bore^ and 
sometoes^Wstiff.” Anddi?neSi^d 
m things. R^onr-ohl ^e would give a 
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and who finds himsdf in a haven where the 
waters are calm enough to mirror the so 
she fdt when he was with her. Yes, she hked 
him. Liked him ezceedin^y. She knew that 
She acknowledged it to herse^. 

Suddenly, as with the turning on of an electric 
burner, a fiash of light came upon her, tiling 
her of an abyss on which she stood. Her heart 
stopped, then with a bound it sent the hot blood 
to her cheeks, her forehead, her throat She 
was conscious of her ears burning as if some- 
thmg^ hot had been laid upon mem. Could 
all this mean that she was falling in love with 
.Hus^Xamlqr ? she asked herself. That sense of 
rest and qmetude by which ^e was possessed 
whenevershe was with him— was it love? And 
if love, then what was to be done ? 

Her hands were locked together, and she 
twisted and wrung them, till the Icnnrlrlp-s ivere* 
white. 


‘ It cannot be true,” she asserted to herself 
agM and again. ** It only liking. And in 
liking there can be no harm. He is young ancl 
' we have enjoyed being togeflier, and I would 
^ to fen(^ to mysdf that he was my brother, 
^d to hke one’s brother — to be happy with 
him, as Gwen is happy with him— oh, where 
can be the harm? ” 


Then there rose up within her the ugly head 
of a^ent " Foot foot” it whispered, ” take 
which the gods are lajdng at your feet 
Gather ye roses while ye may, old time is still 
a-fiymg. Have your fill (jflove. The days of 
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youth pass swiftly. Take counsel of Gwen She 
Avill teach you how to get the best out of life. 
The old ways are being uprooted-old age will 
soon enough be here—be courageous emd cast 
the old ideas to the wind" 

Slipping from the chair on which she had 
been leaning looking out of the window, she 
laid her arms upon the seat, and burying her 
face upon them she sobbed aloud. 

"Peter, my Peter," she whispered 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE TOHBKAMENT 

They were glonous, the two temus-courts at 
Mrs. Catterlen-Berkley’s, where for three da3^ 
th^ were to be devoted to a tournament which 
had been promoted by Mrs Catterlen-Beridey 
for the benefit of the loral District Nursing 
Fund. The prizes she gave herself; the entrance 
fees of the players and the gate mon^r were to 
go wholly to &e one cause, and she had seen 
to it ^t the Tournament was widely advertised, 
judging that many who socially were not 
admitted to the gardens at Catterlen Cross and 
which were very extensive, would without doubt 
not refuse to pay the half-crown entrance fee at 
the lod^ gatra 

Shrubberies and trees bordered these two 
teims-courts. Beyond were clumps of oak trees 
with spaces between that rfiowed more ^tant 
woods, and yet farther away the blue line of 
hills against the horipn. Out there was the 
park with cows l3nng in title deep grass chewing 
toe cud Well away from toe tennis-courts, but 
following a border more or less broken, were 
irregular herbaceous patches of bri^t coloured 
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mg o£E aTTinng the palhs and shiabberies in. 
search of some cod retreat 
A thin haze lay over the gardens at Catterlen 
Cross that June morning The sky was of a 
pale azure; the air was motionless; the leaves 
even on the hi^liest of the oak trees, never gave 
the least quiver that would have told of move^ 
ment in the upper air. But for the hum of 
hummi vdces, and the idle laughter of the 
tennis players not yet set to work, a brooding 
silence hung over the place. Even the bees 
seemed languorous and drowsy as they went 
from flower to flower of the herbaceous border, 
and the buds were silent and few were to be 
seen. 


“ JoHy lucky for you people who haven’t to 
pl^ in this beastly heat” 

H was Gwen Lamley who was q)eaking. 

A gmal, good-natured looking man with a 
stamg Scotch accent, Anderson by name, raised 
to^brows while he smiled broadly. 

Ye sh^d Do’ be put out wi’ the weather, 
l^Lmdey. Thisbito* mist soon lift an’ 

thm ye 11 see the sun in all his gjory, for hev ye 
this bonnie weather ? ” ^ 

young curate 

to a nagh bomiieviaage, tned to ay some- 
gug pleasant about the possibaity of a chanee 
birtTOpion^auibUdly^^ 

sfeS™ >“ protested, 

at ShewaiWoyed 
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noted for her fault of running disastrously up 
to the net. 

Mrs. le Jarbey had just joined the group, and 
was looking youthful and specially handsome 
in the large ^ady hat which ^e wore. And 
she was conscious of her good looks. 

" Will there be too much sun for 5 ^, Mrs le 
JarbQT? ” asked the Scotchman. 

She smiled languidly and turned her fine eyes 
upon the speaker. 

" The heat of England never distresses me,” 


she said. 

"DoesnT it now,” was the hearty rejoinder. 
” But mebbe ye're of that wise disposition that 
never allows itself to be put out wi' the weather. 
For after aU it comes to this, that if ye're put out 
wi' the weather ye’re put out wi' yeiself. An 
that’s not se very pleasant.” , t v 

was compfimentary, and Mrs. le J arbey 
gave her pretty, low laugh. / 

"You draw an ugly picture,” she said, or 
anyone dissatisfied with the weather. 

” Not of you.” He chadded and smoothed 

^^^a^’silent, drooping her eyelids and 
smiling as diough she accepted the compliment 
But the next moment she caught aght otBew 
Carmichael and her husband coming on to me 
ground. She moved towards them 
® "Dear Betty 1 ” she called when she wp 
withm speaking ‘distance— "how dto^dy 
cool you look m your white and green 

draperies.” 
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"Looks axe decepti^” Betiy called back 

<« « • a ■ • « 


“ 1 conf^ yoQ look died /' responded ms. le 
Jarb^ sympadietically. “Why, my dear, you 
look jaded 1 You mi^t have fl^ed your 


Carmicmd 

He turned a scrutinizing gaze. 

" Are you tired, Betty 

" Not a scrap,” and she flushed painfully. 

Had she spoken truly she would have said 
that for the past few nipis and da^ she had 
been haunted by a spectre that refused to be 
hid. 

But Mrs. le Jarbey persisted. 

"You won’t let her play, will you, Mr. Car- 
michad? Poor chfld, die does not look like 

' 

' Again he turned scrutinizing ^ upon his 
wife. 

flush deepened, as awkwardly and with 
visible perturbation Betty disclaimed any f^- 
m|of&tigae 

!}^ ^ too M of you, Mrs. le JarbQr" she 
said It IS hot to^y, and perhaps that is 
mak^ me look tired. I don’t know. At any 
rate I am ti^” added emphatic^y. 

Poor (hild! said Mrs le Jarbey as if to 
and was turning away when die saw 
Hu^ LaMey aming in her direction, or was it 
? 2??' K the latter it had to 
oefrusttated. She was too astute top towards 
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him, but catching his eye she smiled and hdd 
out a perfectly gloved hand m welcome. 

He was in white flannels, youthfully muscular 
and splendid. A t3^ical young Englishman 
walking erect and \vifh firm step, he was good 
to look at as he came towards Mrs. le Jarbey 
and die Carmichaels. 

“ I need not ask if you are feeling fit, Hugh ? ” 

It was Mrs le Jarbey who spoke. 

" Very fit, thamks,” he rephed as he came up 
to the group and took Mrs. le Jarbey’s proffered 
hand. He smiled and bowed to the Car- 
midiaels. The number of people had so largely 
increased that handshaking had become un- 
necessary. 

” I have just been telling Betly," went on Mrs. 
le Jarbey, as though the new-comer had inter- 
rupted a conversation, "that she looks much 
too tired to play. I fear your pupil will not do 
you credit— eh, Betty dear? ” 

This brought from him a momentary but 
searchirig glance at Be^. Then turning to 
Mrs. le Jarbey he said wift a quiet smile : 

" If you have ever played in a tennis tourna- 
ment, Mrs. le Jarbey, you will know it is nervous 
work, ffiough Mrs Carmichael has no cause for 
nervousness, for she is an excellent player.” 

“ There's a pretty compliment for you, Betty 
dear,” si^ed Mrs. le Jarbey graciously ” But 
after all it is a case of a master praising his pupiL 
In India Captain Lamley gave me lessons in 
chess, so I know how well he teaches— and so . 
sympathetically." She looked under her eye- 
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Hds at Lanl^ and smiled'-aarcasticaDy, 
bitteiiy. 

Why be raniniscent? ** he asked, his smile a 
&int reflection of her own. 

" Because it please me,” was her rejoinder, 
and taming to Betfy she landed as Ihough 
her mood was pleasantly r^nii&cent and play- 
fol. 


Caimichad said something to his wife. 

" Really, Peter, I am not tired. Rease do 
not worry about me.” 

" Put all tiiou^ts of tire playing from your 
mind, Mrs. Caimidiael, tiaen you will do your- 
sdf justice.” 


It was Lanflw speaking. He had tamed eyes 
mt w^ qmeuy self-possessed upon her, and 
TOen their eyes met, he smiH 

At taat moment Betty's partner for the 

oubles CameUD— Tnnn TofhnwxT. J- 1.. 


UOUU, J 

“Very.” 

^^fsiippinV’ 

fiSTm ^ ground. Eva and 

dressed but pleasant- 

latdyState sons of a man 

be rwh, and to 
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tapped Lamley on ihe ann with his racket— 
" isn’t it time for us to be moving to the other 
tennis-court? " 

“ By Jove, yes. Wasn’t that whistle meant to 
call us together? ” 

" Hugh, will you take me? ” 

It was Mrs. le Jarbey who spoke, and the look 
she flashed upon him was au&oritative. 

‘'Certainly, if you wish it,” he responded 
awkwardly. 

” Would I ask you, Hugh, if I did not wi^ 
it? Surely you ought to know me enough for 
that." 

So perforce and wholly against his will, she 
moved off with him, her slow, languorous step 
taking no trouble to fit in with his, though he 
had ^ortened bis stride to her needs 

Henry Momson followed close on their heels, 
an amused expression on his face. ” Chuck her, 
dear chap, chuck her,” ran the current of his 
thoughts. Then he shrugged his shoulders, for 
he knew from experience that Mrs le Jarbey 
was not easily checkmated. 

The mist had cleared off and the sky rivalled 
that of Italy, so blue was it A slight breeze 
had risen but only enough to move the leaves 
that hung on the longer stems, those on the oak 
trees, heavy m themselves, were motionless 

The day grew mudh hotter, and very soon 
the shrubberies were sought after by those 
who, uninterested in tennis, longed for their 
shade. 

But even there the sun filtered tl^ugh, and 
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some who knew Iheir way to the pond where 
the lilies grew, went there m the hope of finding 
it possible to soak fiieir handker^^ in the 
water and bathe their faces. 

The pond had many attractions. Some went 
so far as to remove shoes and stockings, and 
sitting on the bank, laved their feet and anklss 
in the dear water. Thk was done with a sense 
of " takmg a liberty/’ bnt the heat was too great 
for the charm of water to be resisted. 

If anyone rea% wanted to be cool, was the 
advice tendered by one of the bathers, the Tnaze 
would be the place. So half a dozen, shoes 
stoddngs in hand, walked down the gras^ path 
between the w^-tiimmed hedges anit \7ere 
soon lost in the twists and toms of the leafy 
labyrinth. Laughter and calls for hdp soon 
followed, the latter evoking derision from those 
outside the maze. Further diversion, however, 
qmddy followed upon one of those outside dis- 
covMingnistic steps built up againstatree, from 

Wnirn nnin'f ITan+nnra U t 


to anyoiw hopdessly lost inside. But oddly as 
rt seemed to those begging for assiatanro thev 
only got farther into file maze. 

M^wMe the ^ seemed to be of brass and 
the heat became intense. Servants came out 

fe^ois players, and the 
gm^b^ courts were suspended for several 

minufes. Drift nr nf 41 ,^ . . 



tr ^ Ulc saouio De earuer, pla 
B avoided. 

But fins was vetoed down. Those who were 
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playing well in spite of the beating of the sun’s 
rays upon the courts, feared a break into their 
play. Those playing badly wished to get it 
over. So the games continued. 

Presently the rumour reached tiie men’s court 
that one of the ladies had fainted— -falling down 
in the act of volleying a ball, and had to be 
carried oS the ground. It was Eva Macquire, 
somebody said. This was readily believed, for 
the girl was known to be delicate and troubled 
" with a heart ” At any rate this fact did not, 
of course, m any way affect the men’s play, and 
they played on. 

Mrs. le Jarbey had been provided with a 
seat near an elm tree, whose wide spreading 
branches threw abund^t shade. This seat was 
as dose to the men’s tennis ground as was allow- 
able, and Mrs. le Jarbey sat there not only in 
her very becoming shady hat, but under a large 
umbrella. She was ra&er anidous about &e 
effect of heat upon the new powder and lipstick 
she had been persuaded to try Gwen Lamley 
had said it was absolutely perfect and quite the 
best she had used. But Gwen was unrdiable, 
had been Mrs le Jarbey’s thought, still, it was 
worth while trying, so easy was it of applica- 
tion. 

The fact ^dually jaitered through to her that 
Eva Macquire had fainted, but her equanimity 
was undisturbed The girl was too plain looking, 
too badly dressed to interfere with Mrs le J arbey 
in any way, so the girl’s fainting did not interest 
her, and she fixed her attention again upon the 
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game. Hugh Laml^ was pkymgiimg^ 
and she d^ed with deh^t 

Tall, graceEul, swift and unerring in his 
strokes, to watdi him filled her with intense 
pleasure. His partner, Momson, was playing 
wdl; still, if the^ won the set the honours would 
xi^tly be Lamlq^s. 

Itiis. le Jarbey was intent upon the [^ay, and 
neither heard nor saw Joan Jefferson coming 
towards h^, hot. flushed, swinging her racket 
her masculine stride even swifter thaTi usuaL 

"Isn’t it an awful pito ? " rite called. " She 
really was playing w^; and she went down 
suddenly hke a shot " 

'* Who went down ? ** inquired Mrs. le Jarbey. 

" My partner, bad luck. Betty Ca^chad.” 

Joan Jefferson’s voice carried far in its h igh , 
strident tones. 

" She has had a sunstroke or something." 

Hugh Laml^ was m the act of serving atflie 
awe of a set He heard what Joan Jeftefson 
said, and his wris^ve a sh^t jerk His ball 
went into the net He dashed his teeth viciously, 
his CTebrows drawn together in anger. 

"Damnoit all,” he exdaimed, making a rush 
atthenet 

"What the devil made you do it? " called 
Momson. 

" No need to rub it ini " 

And the n^ ball from Lamley’s radcet went 
foTO ov» the net 

seatm^?^^’ ^ admirers who were 


L near the court 


K 
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And so with passionate energy Hugh Lamley 
played to the end of the set. 

The men's doubles were finished almo^l at tiie 
same time at the other courts, and the men 
gathered logetlier under a group of spruce firs 
which afforded ample shelter. All were talking 
volubly, and every man was dissatisfied with 
his play. 

" Too beastly hot ” — “ Damnable ” — “ I blame 
Mrs Catterlen-Berkl^ for persisting in keep- 
ing to this date " — " No, no, you can’t change 
dates” — ^"At any rate you have done pretty 
well, no need for you to grumble ” — ” Who was 
it? ” — "What do you mean?’" — "Went down 
as if she were shot " It was Mrs Carmichael ” 
— " I missed two balls, hang it all.” 

" TOat about Mrs. Carmichael ? ” 

This was Hugh Lamley speaking. 

He had not dared to ask any questions, but 
when Anderson, the Scotchman, had replied to 
a vague inquiry, he felt it was possible for him 
to gam some knowledge of what had happened 
to Betty Carmichael without any comment being 
made. b 

" Is it Mrs. Carmichael ye’re wantin’ to know 
about ? ” asked Anderson turning towards Lam- 
ley. " Why, man, ye hev a face only fit for a 
funeral 1 " 

"Naturally I want to know," returned the 
young man. " They are friends of ours, so it 
woidd be extraordinary if I felt no interest " 

The Scotdunan’s blunt speech had nettled 
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Lamlw, and bidped lum to assume an attitude 
haJf of interest, of indifEerence. 

*' Wdl, then, I can tdi ye at once, she's no so 
had as ^e might be, or as folk at first tried fo 
make out Because of foe heat 1h^ all said it 
was a sunstroke She was unconsmous—foat 1 
do know, for I helped Caimichad to cany her 
into foe house. 1 was sorry for her, pmr bit 
thing. Still, mebbe it wasna anything as bad as 
a sunstroke" 

“ A famtmg fit you think? " 

" I’m not a doifor, so don’t ask me, 1 canna 
8ayasmoch.astbat The doctor said — ** 
"There was a doctor — 

The eagerness with whidi Lamley interrupted 
cau^t foe Srotdbman’s attention, and he lodced 
at him quizzically. ** Ay^ for certain foere was. 
The telephone was set to work’-Carmichad saw 
to that Eh, my^~^hat t^t inan thinks of his 
booniewife* ’’ 

But foe doctor — ** 

♦ ***Hewash«reafewmmutesafterwegother 
upstam and on to foe bed. An', ses he, it may 
be a litQe touch of foe heat but keep her in Uik 
^ kened loom till eveningi and ti^ fadce her 
h^e, an’ wifo care and qmetoess she’ll soon be 
“ r4[ht Eh, my— but she is a bonnie wee 
W)iuier her husband ^ scaued. 
like a broken flower lying on yon bed.” 
mth Lamley foe rdief that Betly Cannichad 
had not succornbed to sunstroke such as he had 
known in India, was tenpeaed 1^ a Tnn/^ of 
acmnomons jealousy of to somewhat lou^ 
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Scotchman. He who unhappily loved her, had 
to feign an unconcern that he did not fed; had 
to school his manner to that of common courtesy 
and turn the conversation into such a channel 
as would make those about him believe Betty 
Carmichael had passed from his thoughts 
Whereas now the Tournament and all that it had 
meant was nothing to him 
Later Mrs. le Jarbey, looking bored and lan- 
guorous, daimed his attention 
“ Hugh, do you think there is such a thing as 
iced coffee to be had anywhere ” 

With a feeling of annoyance he turned and 
faced her, sasnng he really did not know whether 
such a thing was to be had 
“ Will you take me to the refreshment-tent ? 
And let us see what we can get. The heat is 
most exhausting. Do you mind if I take your 
arm? Thanks, dear Hugh And now tell me, 
how was it you came to send that ballhito the 
net? ” 

“ Because I am a fool,” he returned curtly 



part II 
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Strip of field which she could see between the 
tell ash trees. The field was being denuded of 
its sun-dried hay-crop by men who tune after 
time brought a wagon within sight, loaded it 
and then led the horses over the nse in the hill, 
and so disappeared. She waited and watched 
for the next one. It came. It was loaded, and 
now the last of the hay was earned from the 
field. 

She was sorry the carrying of the hay had 
come to an end. It had served to amuse her, 
though she admitted to herself it was a some- 
what poor amusement. 

The scent of the hay had been delicious, and 
some of it yet remained in the air. She closed 
her eyes and drew her breath in slowly by her 
nostnls, savouring its sweetness 

Some roses stood in a vase on a table near her 
couch and within reach It was late for roses, 
but some had still lingered as buds, and as 
they opened they had been carefully gathered. 
Betty specially loved roses, and these had been 
specially gathered for her. He, her husband, 
specially reserved this task for himsdf. "I 
wish to gather the roses for Mrs. Carmichael 
myself,” he had told Saxby, the gardener. 

So after what had seemed too fatigumg to 
Betty, that simple drawing of her breath while 
her attention was given to the scent of hay, ^e 
turned her face on its cushion in the direction 
of the vase of roses. 

She looked at them a full minute before she 
took them up. 
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" Oh, Peter, Peter," ran her thoughts, " I wish, 
I wish you would not gather them. I wish you 
would forget me— I I wi^ 

Here, with a swift movement, she swung her 
feet the couch, and, placmgthe vase on the 
table, ^ rang a bdl which stood near the vase 
on a small table. 

The ringing of the bdl quickly brought a 
nurse from an adjoining room She was middle 
aged, Scotch with a rafoer strong accent; sharp 
of eyesight and sweet of foce. 

"What for the noo are ye ringin’ ? ” ^e said, 
laying a gentle hand upon the girl’s Moulder. 

" Nurse, I want— I want— I do not know wlnit 
I want! But I’m sick at heart I think I want 


to die” 

" Toots t that’s bad manners to yer husband 
when he’s that fond of 3^ " 

" Nurse, you don’t understand ” 

" I don’t indeed, my lassie.” 

"lam just a child m the dark And I want 
someone to comfort me ” 

So saying, Betty Carmichad began to weep 
hys^t^y 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE CONFESSION 

The month of July passed slowly. Welcome 
clouds had risen, had gathered, had poured 
down their contents upon the parched land. 
The fields had recovered a httle of their early 
verdure, and the vanous crops in which the 
farmers were interested had somewhat benefited 
A breeze had ansen lime after time, and the 
heads of com that were now filling nodded and 
bowed underits influence, making the fields into 
soft, billowing-like seas of palest gold. The wild 
flowers had been dwarfed, and few, owing to the 
great heat of the late June, had made a tardy 
recovery. 

As it was with the wild flowers, so it had been 
with Betty Carmichael Was it the heat of that 
unfortunate Tournament day, mused her hus- 
band, that had brought about "^s languor which 
refused to yield either to love or skill Silently 
he observed her unwonted pallor. He fretted 
about her lack of strengfli, her want of interest 
in ah that at other times had filled her with child- 
like gaiety. Even her peacocks were neglected 
She was too tired, she would say, when the 

154 
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basket of com yras brought to the diiiing-room 
for her to take to the bii^: someone most 
feedIhenL 

Her husband would watch her from one 
of the windows, loitering dowly about in the 
garden, and he would go to join her But the 
song of the buds, the skimming fii^t of tiie 
swanows, the fluttering c£ the wtterflies over * 
the flowers, when spoken of by hun attracted 
but a momentary ^ance. 

" Dear heart,*^ he said to her one day, where 
they stood m front of a rose-bed, “ it seems to me 
that you are ill and will not own it . . . Isthere 
nothing 1 can do for you? Nothing that I can 
get for you?” 

" Notiling, Peter dear. It is nothing really. 

I am only over-hred— the hot summer ^ done 
this And I am very stupid.” 

She p^ed a hand through his arm, and he, 
laymg nis hand upon it, held it gently. 

Slowly they loitered, until coming to a rustic 
seat she suggested they should sit down. 

Camuchad’s face did not wear its usual 
expression of serenity, but was troubled, his 
eyes full of questioning. 

“I think, dear,” he said, “you have been 
worse ance that jncnio-tea you had in the 
garden a week ago.” 

” I own it was a dull affair.” 

" And that tired you f ” 

'* I suppose it dia You see, the very people 
who would have made the thing ' go,* could no t 
come.” 
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" You mean Ihe two Lamleys and the Scotch- 
man.” 

” I particularly wanted tlie Scotchman, 
because he was so kind in picking me up that 
Tournament da.y, and helpmg you to carry me 
in." Bell}^ hesitated a moment, and dien went 
on speaking: 

“ Gwen Lamley had promised to go to Mrs 
le Jarbey's, and Captain Lamley had an engage- 
ment in Town. He often has, I think.” 

Carmichael moved a little nearer to his wife, 
resting his hands on his knees. His feet were 
a little apart. His eyes were on an ant that was 
laboriously making its waj- across the gravel to 
the grass It went over the big stones— found 
an awkward crevice— turned back to start 
again. 

The minutes passed and Betty asked what he 
was drinking about 

He sat up, turned round and faced her. 

” I am thinking of Aspendale. His love for 
his rvife is killing him or driving him mad " 

" You still nde with him in the morning ? ” 

” Practically every morning, except when I 
go up to Town.” 

"Don’t let us talk about him,” she said 
hastily. "Something makes me shudder— I 
have a horrible foreboding 

"Poor chap, he is to be pitied and not 
shunned.” 

The spealcer’s expression was serious, mti- 
mate, appealing. Then as if in obedience to an 
ineastible impulse of tenderness, he stooped 
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towards her, his aim xotmd her, and kissed her 
on iheli^. 

Dear heart," he said, "if 1 could but make 
youwdL” 

" I want nodung, nothing in the world. 1 am 
only tired. ... I think life is very difficult at 
times.'* 

Suddenly he f dt he was up agaiust something 
too puzzlmg tor him to understand, as an 
ignorant schoolboy feds at tunes towards Ms 
tutor. 

He gently smoothed her hair with the palm of 
his hand 

After a time die said. 

"Let us go in, Peter” 

.But that night after sinless hours in whidi 
she heard the httie tiavdl^ dodc, wMdi stood 
on her bedroom mantelpiece, chime the hours 
that drde round midnight and as die saw die 
ewly summer dawn creejmig up and into her 
^^ow, she made her confession to Almighty 

" Father, I love him. I love Hu^ Lamley. 
T I mn the wife of another man — a good 

1 Cty to You to hdp me lam miserable and 
broken-hearted I should like to die get 
aw fnm my trouble. I want to be with Hugh 
~I wmt to hear his voice-^ see his face. But 
I am hdpless. I am undone ” 

Here she began to weep in a feeble manner, 
as If she were too weary to cry. 

But by the time the dawn had broken into her 
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room with the full glow of the summer sun, from 
sheer exhaustion of heart, of mind, and of body, 
she fell asleep. 

And Carmichael, an hour later, coming in 
from his dressing-room booted and spurred, in 
readiness for his morning gallop, but walking 
softly, stooped over her, and seeing that there 
were traces of tears on her face, he did not speak, 
but tenderly kissed her on the forehead as she 
slept. 



CHAPTER m 

IBB ASCBMT 

WTTJii are dMcuLt to dimb. 

This, ii the hills have dowly been formed 
j-hmugh thonsands of millions of yeais> and 
have^n subjected to pressure, upheaval, fixe, 
frost, all the tools in nature’s worli^c^. These 
hills are difficult 

If 1h^ are composed of rocks that stand sheer 
up and defy; of stones that cut and bruise; of 
tmf that has been green in ^ling, but after the 
scorching of the sun has become slippery and 
insecure; of brambles that have thrown out 
long timleis which in tom have produced 
thorns, sharp and cruel; then does he who 
dimbs stru|^, dii), fall, and with sweati^ 
brow rises, ^d bendi^ to his tadc, essays again 
to clunb, if it may be that he has a heart of sted. 

But what of the hills, which when split up 
have comporient parts of hatred, love, enw, 
jealousy, malice. ^ Is that hill any the less dim- 
cdt any the eader to overcome; and is the 
dimber sorer of reaching the summit? We 
trow not 

Aud what of everyone’s personal hiH, seen hy 
159 
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" I mysdf alone ” It may be that even those 
with whom we live know not of the hill. We 
clamber, we stumble, we fall, and all that they 
say is " How pale is her cheek." 

And this was the hill that Bet^ Carmichael 
saw as it shaped itself m the mists of her life. 
She knew that its rocks and stones would cut 
and tear She knew that festering wounds 
would come, aching and throbbmg she knew 
that this hill had its component parts * self with 
its measure of desire; of the passionate will to 
dimb'and not to fall; to know that somewhere 
among the clouds there existed a summit, even 
though each footstep gamed meant that the 
summit would appear to be yet one peak higher 
And so Betty Carmichael set about that very 
difi&cult thing, the banishing of a love that had 
come unbidden, unsought for, and as the wind 
that bloweth where it iKtetib 
" Play the game,” Betty would say softly to 
herself "AnI it may be ... I ... shall .. . 



CHAPTER XX 
aseshdale's ieiier 


It was Ihe last day in July, and that evening 
after Camiichael had open^ the dining-room 
door for Behy, who had dioed with him for foe 
UDCst time since foe Tournament, a letter was 
hailed to from James As^dale. 

On opening it he saw that it bore signs of 
haste. In some places foe words were bardy 
draphemble, ana in one line foe writer had not 
given himself timp fatly to repleaish his pen. 

The letter ran: 


Have just had a wire from my agent He 
nm they are in Venice. It is a year since 
1 saw her, I am eating no^ heart out Will 
^u accompaj^y me? I dare not go alone. I 
^re 1^ trust mvself . It is my head. Some- 
It reds. There is no man in the world 
nom whom I would mIc this favour but you— 
\ ^^®®*fopany me, I mean. I start fo-monow. 

leaves Victoria at 1045 ajn. 
■ ‘ you be there ? For God's sake do me this 



“Yours, 

“ Jambs Asfemdalb." 

ifii L 


(T I 
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Carmichael was not a little perturbed at this 
request 

There was Betty to consider. Though stronger, 
she was still considerably out of sorts. It was 
his duty, his privilege, his great desire to be witii 
her. Aspendale had no real claim upon him, 
the man had got an unhealthy crank, and surely 
there was no need for him, Carmichael, to dance 
attendance upon a man whose mode of life at 
times seemed as if it were paving the road to 
madness. Besides, there were his own feelings, 
which surely might have a modicum of atten- 
tion? 

He would go to see what Betty thought about 
his acceding to Aspendale’s request. 

Hurriedly drinking his co:^e he went up- 
stairs, and found her lying partially dressed 
upon a couch near her bedroom window, the 
fragrant air coming in from the garden, and so 
gently as hanily to have power to move the silk 
curtain. 

He handed her the letter which she read with 
no show of interest until she neared its close. 


Then she said: 

" You can hardly refuse him, Peter. 

"I don’t know about that" He took the 
proffered letter from her hand and scanned 


’ " It seems to be my duty, Betty, to stay wth 
you. Besides, I wi^ to stay with you. You 
are not particularly stoong-;-;-” 

She interrupted him, raising herself into a 


sitting posture. 



ASPEND ALE’S LETTER 

Do go ynfh hiiQi Peter. I shall be so dad 
if you vdll go \nfh him. 1 really should like 
to be alone ter a litde.” 

Her husband looked a litde dismayed even 
while he smiled, saying: 

" Do you want to get lid of me ? " 

"No, dear; that is a horrid way to put it 
Can’t you understand? Do you nevm: fed as 
if you want to be left by youi^ for a hit? ” 

" I do not dunk 1 ever do," he said. 

She persisted. 

" Do you never widi that you could shut the 
door of your room, and never see anyone for 
da^ and days?” 

* Certainly not," he laughed. 

She leaned towards him and caught hold of 
his hand. 

"Dear, dear Peter," she said "I am so 
afraid of hurting you. But I diould so love to 
be left alone ter a few days. I want to look at 
mysdf.” 

That curious mood came upon him, which 
prompts a man to tease and play with an 
ador^ person. So he assured her she might 
rit aU day in front of a mirror if she wishedto 
admire herself, and he would not interfere. 

"You men do not understand us! " Her 
eyes looked appealir^y into 

The words stung mm. 

"I try to understand you, dear.” 

" Peter, nurse said something very curious to 
me the ofh^ da^, and I have thought a good 
deal about it Sie says we all come alone info 
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the world — that we all live alone — an d that we 
all die alone. Do you think it is true ? " 

He paused for a fall minute, then said slowly : 

** I am afraid it is quite true, Betly.” 

His fingers closed firmly over the hand she 
had put into his, and held it protectingly. But 
he did not speak. She had hurt him, but he 
strove not to show it There might be some 
truth, he thought, in what she had said about 
the inability of men understanding women. 
And Camu^ael pondered upon the faought as 
one who has been struck a blow that adies and 
spreads an open hand over it He had taken 
in the clear-cut meaning of her words that she 
desired to be left entirely to hersdf at Long 
Ashes for a time. But why was it that he, her 
husband, was the one to be banished? 

He straggled against the thought, and not 
even did her request that he would kiss her 
serve to soften its bitterness. 

Putting his arm round her, he did as she 
desired. 

Then he said : " I will send a note down to 
Aspendale to-night to say I will meet him 
to-morrow at Victoria.” 

She looked up at him and smiled her thanks 

"Do not wnte to me, Peter — only a card 
with your address. I should like to have 
that.” 

" I shall send my address to the office. You 
can get it there if you happen to want it” 

He spoke curtly and turned away. 

It was a hard lull to climb, and Betty closed 
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her e^es ti^hy and her lips, as ^ihout another 
word her husband dcsra the door and left 
her. 

She felt Peter had misunderstood her and she 
was hurt 



CHAPTER XXI 

VENICE 

London, then the rush throug^i the typical 
English landscape to Dover; across the Channd 
where wavelete danced m the sunshine and gulls 
followed in the wake of the steamer; then the 
bustle at Calais, a crowded train, speech m 
divers languages, distracted travellers, bustling 
officials, later the serving of dinner; then Paris. 

Again bustle, excitement, seats to be taken on 
the Swiss egress, followed by the brief hours of 
darkness. Berne, Milan, and finally the glory 
of the widespread plam of Lombardy 
After this the lagoon, then — V emce 
Agutin the bustle of a station with the deafen- 
mg cries of toute from the various hotels; to be 
foUowed quickly by the comparative silence that 
comes wiffi the steppmg into a gondola, and so 
out into the soft grey light, with only the ^tle 
swish of an oar, broken at times by the cries of 
gondoliers, and a strident oath when meehng 
unexpectedly at a canal comer. 

As CarmicIwLel followed Aspendale through 
the side door of the Hdtel Danielli, and so mto 
what had been the garden-courtyard of the 

x66 
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family of I3ie DameUi be was a litile'staril^?^ 
to see Ibat /^pendale was weaiing a black<'^‘ 
moostache, and ibat Ms q^ebiows nad been , 
blajdcened, so woddng a marvdQons diange in 
Ms appearance. ' 

” It is nec^saiy/* said Aspendale in a low 
aside, nothing b^ newly acquired moustache 
with Ms open Mmd and fixing it more 
securely. 

Can you malre a quick change? ’* he con- 
tinued. “ My agent Mis magged to get a table 
for us at the Grwd Hotel. Tmit is where they 
are staying. And I am anxious to be seated 
before th^ come in.” 

It was not long before the two men were 
walking along the open sp^ of |pund in itent 
of their hoH past the Doge’s Palace into St 
Mark’s Square. 

It was an ideal ni^t The evening was 
balmy, the excessive sultiiness of the day yi^- 
ing to the breeze from the Adriatic. A^ Car- 
michael looked up at the Mst darkening [fisy. He 
had not been in Venice since the earM days of 
^ mani^, and the silence of the aty struck 

^ lathing broke the quietness of St Mark’s 

Muare but the sound of voices and of innrfifar 


— **w*a». vx UlC anil 

the pattering M footsteps on the pavement until 

ulCTB C&ni6 ul6 sIlGIl SLZld obtrostvcl^ jfl rring 

hooMig of a ni^r-boat with the accompani- 
m^ of Its swishing through thi* mnat 
The two men walked on in silence, 

LfrnAnneilA rtafwtM v* 
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“No use dwelling on the past— no use— no 
use— no use." 

^ As the^refrain of a song tiie low tones con- 
tinued: "No use — no use — for ever never — 

never for ever " until the two men reached 

the Grand Hotel, when A^endale berame silent, 
and preceding his companion, led &e way into 
the hotel, and divesting himsdf of his light over- 
coat, handed it to an attendant, and, as one 
fa milia r with the hotel, went direct to the dining- 
room. 

To^ Carmichael the Grand Hotel was un- 
familiar, and as the view of that somewhat low- 
ceilinged room presented itself, his steps were 
arrested by its charm 

It had been made attractive by its shaded 
dectiic lights, its many tables wUh their glitter 
of silver and glass, and their flowers which Italy 
p^’oduces m such profusion. Also there was the 
colouring given by the dresses of those women 
who were already seated at the tables. And as 
Carmichael stood looking past all the ghtter and 
the colour, to the wide, uncurtadned windows at 
the farther end of the room, there arose before 
him a panorama of silently moving gondolas 
upon the Grand Canal thrown into relief by the 
darkness, as upon a screen. The gondolas, the 
darkness which was intensified by tiie brilliance 
of the light within, flitted into the picture of this 
city of dreams. 

Mechanically he moved to the table pointed 
out to him and Aspendale, and waiting for the 
latter to take his choice of the two seats, was 




'pmu UJi 1U9 UHJCt 

I vrotild like to sit at dde/' said Aspm- 
;dade, pointmg to the seat Hiat a M view 
^of toe loom* addtoig qaemloQ#, "toou^ I 
'kno^oa will object” 

* Why should I ? ” was toe smiling lejotoder. 
’ “Reseat is as good as another for me.^ 

"I have see^ Cannlchad, ever shoe we 
^.arrived in Venice 3 mn have been trying to 
towartme.” 

"I?” 

"Yes, yon. Who else could I mean? ’* 

The expr^sion of toe speaker's face was 
J^tessive, his were quickly and furtivdy 
; beii^ tamed every few seconds upon toe 
entrance to toe duung-room, then upon Car- 
midiaeL 

"H I order wine will yoa be afraid to drink 

! “Vtoy should I be afraid?” Cannichael 
, lauded lightly and put out his banil for toe 
'‘.wme card. 

} "TJatismybusinessl ” Thewmecaidwas 
Y.snatdied out of Caimichad's 
“I,- good of you, Aspendale. But we 

our drinks as for everything dse.” 

,{2 ddiberatdy sent to toe 

^^pendale stooped it and as he 
*.’r tt S excitedly : 

«iey are coming, Cannichad. Donotlook 
VW!“d“-4t may attract attention." 

ft fJ! r 


• -t 
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Some half-dozen people m detached groups 
were making their way to the tables Some 
walked with definite step, as knowmg where 
their seats were; one couple alone being shown 
to a table near the window. 

“ Do you see them ? ” Aspendale spoke 
thickly and wth a catch m his breath. “We 
can see them more easily than they can see us. 
Some Americans were leaving and they got 
their seats My agent found this out.” 

Aspendale worked restlessly with his fingers 
for a few minutes, then with a frown at Car- 
michael said : 

" My agent has nothing to do with you. And 
you have nothmg to do wth him. Curiosity is 
bad in a woman, worse in a man. My^ agent 
is silting over there No, don’t look in my 
wife’s direction; you are here as my com- 
panion, you are not here to sit and gaze at 
my wife.’^ 

Carmichael had caught a glimpse of the two 
in passing : he, a tall, finely made naan, other- 
wise with no looks in particular, while she, tall 
and with her queenly gait, her face of lovely 
outline, the small head crowned with its fair 
hair, lightly powdered with grejr at the temples, 
was provocatively beautiful She had looked 
back at her companion and had said some^ng 
in jest, and Carmichael noted the musical ripple 

of her laugh. ^ , v 

But in obedience to his compamon s sharp 
command, Qirmichael turned his attention to 
the plate of soup put before him He could not 



liindksk^ /^endale's mood, and did BotlSss, ^ 
•%e a^gi^ve maimer shown to himsdi * ' ^ 
“‘'Did’ you do as I adced you?" sudde%' 

: asked Aspoidale. "My agent is sitting at a ‘ 
^^hie wim two other men to the right m that 
^,ha]m: the man with the black moustache. 

; To-morrow, if ypa chance to come across him, 
I'h^ may be wealing a sandy one. And he won't 
lhave on those bushy black ^brows. Eye- 


''gnise of anytiung.” 

Ca r midiafll glanced in the direction indicated, 
noitidng die white tout bis companion's whole 
•attention was being given to the conide seated 
. far off near the window. 

> “I am speaking toe truth, Carmichad. That 
•mw te my agent He belongs to a good firm, 
md he knows my stoiy and does well by me. 

V ^ was trained in toe Yard. And I— I pay 
mm wdl. But for him I should never see niy 
■ Kahnka." 

I • an agent" remarked Cap- 

!. michaet feding it a little difficult to know what 

yes. The same man . I ke^ him regularly 
;'.en^oyed. I alw^ know where ITai^Va ^ 
^.ead what they are doing. This, you will nnder- 
,, ™d, 18 newssary, bdieving, as I do, toat some 
•y wy toe win return to me.” 

' Aspendale's manner was becoming quiet and 

E^f mare mirmal; and toe long looks he took at toe . 
'..J<^we in toe window between toe serving of 
course had apparently a sootoing ’ 

Sa.*'* 
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“I always hope, pray and believe, Car- 
michael, that some day I shall hear her light 
footstep on the stair, and hear her pishing aside 
the curtain from the library door, and m her 
pretty, damty way, sayi^: ‘Ifsonlyme. May 
I come in ? ' And, my God, what a welcome I 
would give her! ” 

" Does die idea help you ? ” 

Carmichael lifted his glass of rhampagna, 
sipping the wine slowly as he noted the imange 
in the expression of his compamon’s&ce. The 
quarrelsome, irritable twist of the mouth, the 
angry puckering of the eyebrows, had all been 
smoothed out, and but the signs of normal sihler- 
ing remained on the feice 

It does help me, more than I can say. To 
know that she is in &e same room with me is to 
feel soothed; and it comforts me to believe diat 
all this waiting is but the seven years that I have 
to serve for my Rachel." 

Carmichael could onfy nod acquiescence, feel- 
ing it is always a debatable question whetiier it 
IS a wise act to uproot anyone’s Paradise. 

But the dinner was drawing to its dose, and 
again Aspendale’s manner became imtable and 
fidgety. If he pushed aside his wineglasses once 
he did it half a dozen times, and as often did 
he twist and turn his dessert plate 
Suddenly he leaned forward towards Cm- 
michael, and one elbow resting on the table with 
tomb and fingers outspread, he covered his 
face in such a way that, while the action and 
attitude appeared natiiral, no one approaching 
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farfiber end of the room could recog- 

' rATtirimlnifil saw and understood the action, 
two who were I 


' down the iooni« and in a few moments would 
necemaiity ^ passing so close to 
M if he chose he am lay his hs 
f- woman’s ana. 

Her voice was dear and sDveiy, and ^e was 


"Let ns go out into the moonlij^t walking. 
’ We have 1m in a gondola neadty all d^.” 

, Aspendale was stooping tow^ Ms comr 
pardon, not so mu^ Imuse he wished to be 
; nearer to 1^ as in an e&rt to obliterate his 
'"Very existence. A hectic flush was on his 
ch^ and hk e^ were unnaturally bright; 
V' appearing all the biuhter and more deeply set 


V "Toudonotknowwhatitmeanstome.Car* 
^ndchad, to hear her voice. It sets me on fire 
-'hom head to foot But it all tdls me that the 
' 'flme is Mst aroroaching when she will come 
back to me. Ine very i»in and agoiQ^ that 1 
suffer assures me of flmt” 

Aspendale, lecdving no answer, suggested 
'% fliat fli^ should go out and make their way 
r 'badr to thdr hotel; St Mail^s Square would oe 


imy that mnsidans would be singing from a 


CHAPTER XXII 

VENICE — conUmed 

Sharply outlined ag^st the dear night sky 
stood the winged hon of St Mark’s. V^e low 
down, and against the landing-places, were rovre 
of gondolas awaiting hire, their prows and their 
standing gondohers making a dark fringe upon 
the moonlit water. And as Aspendale had 
predicted, thq^ found later that there was sing- 
ing from a gondola in j&ont of die Hdtel Damelh, 
where a thinly scattered crowd had collected 

It being moonli^t Vemce was at its best A 
slight breeze play^ on the surface of the water, 
rufSmg it and breaking up the moon's reflec- 
tions into fragments of qmvering silver. With 
the soft plash of oars, gondolas drew near the 
Damelli notd, paused, then passed on mto flie 
soft blue haze. 

Musicians were seated on a stationary gondola 
a little distance from the hotel, and when the 
opemng bars of Ah che la Morte were sounded 
by them, the gathering crowd, who were paci^ 
slowly on the space of ground in front of the 
hotd, stood motionless. 

The words laden with passion qmvered and 
174 
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iluobbed. The tenoi's voice rose, th^ fhe 
woman's, until the ni^t became emotionally 
diaiged. The words were cau^^t up and laden 
vnth fhe beauty of earth, and yet mey carried 
with them the craving for the l^hest Then 
softly, note by note, the music did away. 

A trembhng hand was laid on Carmichael's 
arm, and it was Aspendale who first ^oke. 

" She is sure to be here," he said. " She loves 
music. Will you hdp me? HI may lean 
rather heavily on your arm it will makft my 
limp less conspicuous, and I want to move 
amon^ the crowd ? " 

So me two went slowly a 3mrd at a tiniA tmtil 

S uite suddenly, as it seemed to Carmichael, 
ley were almost within touch of the man and 
woman so intimately bound up with Aspendale's 
life. 


^ Carmicha^ did not speak, he knew by the 
tightening grasp upon his arm that his com- 
panion was aware of thdr proxiinity. 

•1?^^ ®hnost at once, and without any osten- 
fflble rearon, the woman turned and looked over 
her moulder at Aspmdale. 

The gimw, however, which had been given 
absent-i^dedly, had caused her attention to 
tie cau^t for just as her eyes were turning 

Aspendale, holding 
tirmly to his compamon s arm, moved a yaid or 

so away, endeawuring, as he did so, to keep 
tils limp m check. 

The woman spoke to the man at her side, and 
tie, m evident obedience to what ^e had said. 
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looked round and at Aspendale, after which he 
spoke to his companion and shook head. 

The man's negative had evidently decided his 
companion, for with comfortable gesture she 
drew the white lace shawl she wore more closely 
about her shoulders, as if settling herself to 
listen to the musicians, and began humming the 
tune they were playing in a low, scarcdy au^ble 
voice. 

She had, however, tamed a little towards her 
companion, and now stood in such a position 
that her profile was clearly outlined to Car- 
midiael. Suddenly she hfted her head, and 
looking up, her face caught the full light of the 
moon and became as a finely wroug^ht cameo 
agamst the dark blue of the Italian dsy. 

The beauty of the cameo-hke face tarown 
against the translucent blue was magnetic, and 
Carmichael's mind and soul seemed absent 
from the body, so powerfully did it hold him. 

He was silent This woman did not belong 
to the Helens of the world. . . Her face to 
was as pure marble, and as one of those whim 
take their place amongst the marbles of the 
world that hold men entranced, while leavmg 

them passionless. , 

A convulsive clutch upon his arm recalled 
him to the world of reahties, and at the same 
timfi a wisp of cloud blotted the radiance of the 
moon, and the face of the woman melted mto 

the shadows. , , , „ 1 a 

" Let us go,” muttered Aspendale, my head 

aches.” 
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" I do not wonder at yonr head achm&’^ .said;^; 
r.flTiinipJiafll eently, his heart filled with ccAn-v. 
passion for me poor, frail figure fiiat dnng to 
him. "We have a loi^ joam^, never , 
stopping for ai^ leng fli of fnne since we left 
LondoiL Wo^ yon like to in now to 
our hotel?” 

"No. 1 am too resile. I want to get out 
of this moonlit 1 want to get into a {dace 
where it is daxL” 


" But that would be difficult wouldn't it? ” 

"I want you to come out with me in a 
gondola.” 

“lam quite ready, if 3^ wi^ it Here are 
plenty of men waiting for a job.” 

" I want you to go out wim me atone.” 

The two men had moved dowly witii tiie 
moving crowd that had begun to disperse wiffi 
the cessation of the singing, and the two were 
now standing dose to the door of tiie E^td 
Danidli. 

“ But look here, my dear fellow, I don't sup- 
pose we would be allowed to hire a gondola and 
go out the two of us together, alone. At any 
rate”— tiie speaker lauded li^tly— "I dcurt 
see nrosdf going out with you as my gondolier.” 
"You^tryu^toescapemel ^ 

" Certainly I am, if you want to take me out 
in a gondola alone with you.” And thnngh 
Canmchad laughed li^tly again, in order to 
soften the force of his woztm, the lanA \sras no 
toi^ natnr^ but forced. AvaguelMmding. 
had seized hiin. There was something new am 
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strange to him m Aspendale’s voice and maimer. 
There was unreasonable insistence and anger. 
And the dark, deep-set eyes were loomg 
covertly at him. 

Pitying sympathy held Carmichael, and he 
said quietly: 

“You and I have been travelling contmuously 
for a good many hours. Let us go m and have 
a smoke and so to bed, as Pepys would say." 

The face and figure of his compamon assumed 
a r unning and crouching expression and atti- 
tude. He said: 

“ I will go in if you wish it. But understand, 
I go with you unwdlin^y." 

Stay out if you prefer it But I am going 
in. I shall be qmte ready to go anywhere you 
like to-morrow To Lido, if you wish it, as you 
suggested at dinner. But I am too tired to stay 
out with you any longer." 

So the weary, limping figure followed Car- 
michael into the hotfl. ^ . j 

Earher in the evening Carmichael had wired 
his address to has office m Town 



CHAPTER XXm 

THE SETUBH 


Thbee da^ later, all throii^ the loii^ letum 
joum^, Aspendale was nervoudy excited. He 
would get up to look out of a window. He 
would pull the sa^ up only to let it down a gain. 
Then he would h^t a o^rette only to throw it 
away, after which he would perhaps lean bade 
in his comer seat, turning up the collar of his 
coat his deep^t dark eyes fixed on the fi3dng 
landscape If at such tmea he were ^oken to, 
he would turn grimly upon the intruder. 

To Caimichael he spoke sddom, and then 
only when he needed his hdp. So it was widi 
a feding of relief that Camncfaad parted with 
his companion at Victoria. 

"You will dine with me at The Grange some 
ni^t soon ? ” called Aspendale as the door of 
the taxi was dosed on h\m 

" Thanks very much— certainly." 

Carmichael waved his hand, got into a taxi 
and gave his business address, bdievine letters 
might be there requiring attention. 

As Caimichad entered the large outer office 
179 
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of the business premises of Carmichael & Son, 
several heads were zaised from the desks to ^ve 
a momentary glance to see who could be coining 
in at so late an hour The head clerk at the 
far comer had closed his books, and after plao 
ing them in the desk was locking it with an 
unnecessary rattle of keys. He had worked 
boy and man in that office, and was growmg 
deaf and unaware of the noise he often made, 
so on seeing the head of the firm he hastened 
with heavy and creaking steps to meet him. 

They greeted each other, ffie master as it was 
meet wiffi so old a servant shaking hands. 

"Afternoon, Brown. Has Mr. Keddlestone 
gone ? " 

" Only just gone, sir. Things are very quiet 
— very little busmess doing. Said he would be 
back in half an hour We are expectmg a cable 
from Bombay Mr. Keddlestone hopes to cany 
off that deal." 

“ Good. Any letters for me ? " 

" Yes, Mr. Carmichael, on the desk in your 
room.” 

There were several business letters and one 
from Betty. 

At the sight of her handwntmg a thrill of 
expectation shot through Carmichael. No le^r 
or post card had followed him to Vemce He 
was not a man to feel resentment, but he had 
quietly determined that he would respond to 
Betty’s request that he should not write to her 
while he was away. He had been away for 
nearly a week — six days to be exact. He had 
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simply done as she required. She could' find 
no fault \nth him. But at the back of his 
mind he harboured a hope that she mi^t 
have suSered somewhat from his silence. He 
r^arded such an action on her part as a fit 
of childi^ ebullition of temper, ^vaywardness, 
petting, and that such an action should react 
upon itedf and bring a certain amount of dis- 
comfort was what quietly and temperately he 
desired. 

Taking this view of Betty's request had caused 
him a certain amount of soreness. A request 
sudi as ^e had made was siUy— foolish. He 
would not so much as allow to hin^df that the 
action had somehow tarnished the brightness of 
her charm for him. To reproach her even in 
thou^t would have been as the tEltine at a 
chfldVvradmffl. , 

So during those six days’ absence Carmichael 
resdutdy pushed back from his tiiou^ts all 
reterence to Betty’s action, thou^ sometimes 
^pressed by the silence that had fallen between 
them, and this not of his o^vn doing or desire 
It w'as but as a grain of sand, yet even a grain 
OT sand may destixryr comfort. So this silence— 
me recoll^on of it would come to Carmichad 
u^e w^ng hours of early mqming; not of 
wtoite mape did tiie silence twe, but as a 
di^ow mat fdl across returning consciousness. 

Therefore it was with a sense of relief that he 
opwied the letter from Betty which awaited him 

He read it thresh. Then again. A third 
time he assayed it, but failed. After tiiis he 
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folded it up carefdly and put it safely away in 
lus breast pocket ^ 

The letter was lengthy, at any rate for Betty, 
who was not great at letter-wnting. She said 
wal as soon as Peter left — ^that very morning, 
M sent Parker with the box up to 

Mudie s, also she had commissioned her to buy 
a piece of needlework the same as " that sweet, 
old-fashioned stuff Miss Belmda and Miss Betsy 
Ann used to work. You know what I mean — 
pictures and samplers They hang m the little 
drawing-rnom. And she has brought me a veiy 
quaint thing to work-— it has a text on it a 
cliurch, some cocks and hens, and a tiny httle 
man wth a wheelbarrow. So you can see from 
all this that I have plenty to do. Do you know, 
Peter, I think it a bad plan to think I have 
been doing tWs lately and I have been made 
unhappy by it That is why I wanted you to 
go away. I used to look at you, and at once 
it made me think about thmgs Now that you 
have gone away I feel as if I can square myself 
a bit— you know what I mean, to look at 
myself, to watch myself as if I were somebody 
else, because, Peter dear, I am not so good as 
I should be. And I do so want to be good 
And I have made up my mind that I will pull 
myself round— a woman, or a man either, 
^ould be able to pull themselves round, don't 
you think ? Well, that is wW I mean to do 
I will finish this letter another day. 

"Dear husband, I am better and stronger. 

I see no one; have given orders that I am not 
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ath(metoany(me. GweaLamlQriangmeup 
to if she im^t come ap to t4, bat I said 
' I had a h^dache and wanted to te quiet I 
think tiiis is all I have to tell yoa. I wonder 
when yon will be home? It will be very mce 
to see you, Peter dear. I am ttymg hard to 
grow stronger. I put my arm round your nedr 
and kiss you. 

“Your own Betty." 

What die did not teH him, and what he never 
knew, was that she had laid her face down on 
hff wrihngjad and sobbed noMessly but very 
bitteiiy. Inis hill she had set heisdf to 
was indeed steep, full of dimiety rocks, of 
brambles fliat caught and tore her and 
so high that oft-times her heart would faint and 
m But there ever came to her an echo of the 
fai^ar ay-" Play file game"-4ar oft and 
as it were from some fennis^ourt— " Play the 

game -and in the voice that she had unawares 

come to love. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

PRIDE IS A GOOD SERVANT 

Tte last few weeks of August passed quickly. 

Betty, wth a detennined effort, thr^ off tiie 
languor that yet at times clung to her, and 
began to join in the sodal life &at was going 
on around her in its haste to make the most of 
the visibly shortenmg days She went to garden 
parties unless specifically given over to tennis, 
when she pleaded as an excuse for declining 
diat some slight effects of the heat-stroke were 
still upon her, her fear being that she might 
meet Hugh Laml^^ at these Occasionally he 
would be at some of the minor gatherings, when 
he would be seen more or less m Mrs le 
Jarbe/s company. In the more important of 
the festivities he was usually playing tennis, or 
was an apparently absorbed onlooker. But 
whatever the cause Betty noticed tihat he was 
very seldom near her, and then only for a 
passing greeting and a polite esqiression of 
pleasure at seeing her well enough to be out 
again. Then he would go on his way. 

As each of these opportunities of speaking to 
him came and went, Betty thought he was 
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avddmg lier whenever posdUe, 

sometime akin to it canu to her assistaxuie.^^ 


in time past when the tiion^t that Hn^'i>;' 
Lamley tovedherhadfiUedherwi&apseiido- ;, 
exaltation. ' ' 

She to cfaale at hs evident avoidance 
of her. She would be afaint^ing oear b™, yet ' 
he appeared oUiyions to the fact She would 
look ^ him hoping to catch his and bis 
attention. ^ But no. IBs eyes would pass over t> 
her, unseeiim, nnmindfal cn her exist^ce. 

Yes, he had been kind and very hRlpfid 
duiing tile weeks she was practising for the 
Toumampt of that there could be no tlgnial , 
But ^ this kindness and helpfulness had meant » 
noti^ beyond common courte^ extraded to. « 
a p^bour. Tlis was evident and pride rose 
within her. Whv should she snfferfhAeoiicMirf. 


aches? Why lie awake at ni^t haunted ly 
the memory of this man’s face. Whyallowhis 
voice to come to her causing tiiat soose of 
depr^sion which seems to be ttie peculiar pre- 
rogahveof the dawn? Why sufier ah these 
tftmgs_tor a_man to whom ^ meant nothinff ? 
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younger man. Betty knew this and dung to 
the belief. 

It was the first of September, and Betty rode 
at her husband’s side along the Isme that led 
from Long Ashes to the common which lay two 
miles away. 

The morning was earl}^— but to Betty as to 
her husband, nothing was ever so enthralling 
as a gallop in these early hours Besides, she 
was strong enough now to bear the rhythmic 
mov^ent of her horse and to be lulled by it 
And it was good to breathe the sweet, warm air 
fragrant wi& the scait of the hedgerows and the 
golden stubble, for much of the com had been 
carried dunng the past fortnight 

Moreover, she was happy B^or surely it was 
but a foolidi fancy to suppose that ^e was 
falling in love with Hugh Lamley? Was she 
not a wife ? And did not Peter fill every comer 
of her heart ? She loved Peter—m many ways 
she loved him more than she could ever love 
Hugh Lamley. Yes, yes, all was nght with her 
world. 

The breeze was rising and soft, feathery 
douds were drifting before it There was a 
promise that the cooler weather would continue, 
and as they neared the common there rose on 
the breeze the fragrance of marjoram and wild 
thyme. Betty checked her horse as a lark 
broke away hum a tuft of grass akiost at her 
horse’s feet, and she watched it rising until lost 
in the far distance of the sky. A rabbit scutfled 
out of a hole, and cantered for some yards in^ 



fiont o£ bsr, dived tmdRT a fmidly''^ 
bramble. * '4 

It was all very ddig^tfo]* and Betfy bad a / 
dearer sfinse of happiness than had come to her 
for many a day. She wondered if the bon^- 
sndde at the far side of the common would have 
had time to ripen its berdffl. She knew die had ' 


^fhered its fbwers in JunOv when it hung in 
toose dusters on the hedge that bordered the 
common. It would be bve^ to have some for 
her dresdng-table, and Pdbr was dever in 
carrying things for her in bis bridle-hand. 

So at Betty s instigation tiiey went off at a 
diaro trot until thqr reached tiie j^ace where 
the honeysudde had stretched out its trumpet- 
diaped ffoweis. 

Surety enough, there hung tiie dusters of red 
berrie^ but Betty’s horse refused with much 
curvetfogto go near enou^ to the hedge for her 
to gather tiiem. It ardied its g^osi^ ned: 
dandng and taming. Then suddenly bdieving 
that it divined its mistress’s widies, it faced the 
hedge, gathered itsdf tc^ether, and was about 
to take the hedge at a standing leap. 

” For heaven’s sake hold her in,” cried Car- 
midiad. ''There is a bad drop at the ofoer 
side.” 


Qeverly, dexterou^, Betty polled the horse 
round, soothing it with her voi^ and smootii- 
ing its should^ with her wMp. 

^ Peter, do try to get me some, will you? ” 

He drew his horse up to the hedge and ' 
was leaning over to reach the desiredo^eS' 
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when a voice suddenly cned from the other 
side: 

" Can I get them for you ? ” 

Betty’s heart stood still for a moment, then 
with quick bounds sent the blood to her face. 

" Thanhs very much, Lamley," her husband 
was calling back. " My wife was wantmg some 
of these red berries, and I find th^ axe b^ond 
my reach.” 

Hugh Lamley, after some difficulty in find- 
ing a suitable foothold at the side of the hedge 
where he stood, raised his hat to Betty. But 
the foothold proved msecure, and shpping 
back he called Aat he would come through a 
gap which was m the hedge a little farther on, 
and he then could gather the berries more easily 


from their side. 

So he came. 

Quickly he got several small branches that 
bore the bemes, and handed them to Car- 
michael. „ 

This done, he put out a hand to some smaller 
ones, and selecting two, gathered them. 

“Would you care to have these, Mrs. Car- 
michael ^ 

He stepped off the hedge-bank, and bringing 
them to her, added: ^ ' 

" Could you fasten them on your habit ’ 

"Thank you. I diould like to take raem 
home with me.” 

Betty’s eyes met those of the young mp 
standing near her, his hand held out as lie 
offered the berries. She was resolute. She was 
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beut vnas beafio^ in a tirescone way and her' 
breathing was qmckeQed. 

But finding it imposable to fosten the twigs 
in her habit while bolding both idns and whip, 
idle adced him if he wouM hdd her hoxsefiir a 
minute. 

This he did; and the small service rendmed 


ing both Betty and Cannidiad in his rather 
je]une remarks. Then raising his hat he smiled 
and tamed away with Idsuxdy st^ and made 
as if to take a short cut across me r-nnwion j 
home. 

A feding of dation hdd Betty spri^fly and 
At least die had not betrays hersdf. 
Iw brief but perfectly courteous intervi ew^ the 
slight services he had rendered, som^ow gave 
the impression that he wished to prove both to 
her and her husbs^ his complete detachment; 
and she rejoiced in that ^enad been able to 
meet his impassivity in such a way that like had 
been dealt out to like. 

Ah the same her heart \ras sore, Surdy he 
mMt have shown her a little friendliuess- 
i^t have asked if die were strong enough to 
W or if it were true, as he hadW 
tm^ that her racket was to rest for the remainder 
of the season. 

Yes, she told hersdf, die was hurt. He had 
gi^^ a grievous wound. Andwlg^? 

But Betty, bdng a woman, understood. 



CHAPTER XXV 
FOOTSTEPS 

The next day Peter Cannichael went to London 
by the early morning train, and in fte evening 
Betfy went out to wat(^, as was her custom, for 
his return. She occupied a rustic seat opposite 
the front door, so commandmg a full view 
of the carriage drive, where half a mile or so 
beyond, the lodge^ gates could be seen This 
seat had been specify placed there on her first 
coming to Long Ashes. 

The whole splendour of the setting sun was 
upon her, and she sat as in a gilded canopy 
Ihe house itself was in shadow. And if the 
windows were dull, and dark, as if behind them 
lived no inhabitants, the gildmg of the sunshme 
touched the chimneys where they stood like 
sentinds in stiff array. Also the tops of the ash 
trees where the long avenue began at the east 
end of the house, and opposite to where Betty 
sat, were splashed with gold. 

There was some movement time after time 
when a swaUow—then two or more-swept in 
curving flight, and with their long-drawn-out 

zgo 



whistle, from the a^ tr^ past the front of the 
house, then down towaids the river whm the^,' 
flies, heedless of enemies, would be da n ci n g in 


the Bnniight. 

The dock in the stable-yaid had chimed the 
quarter past ei|^t Betty felt it was hopeless 
to wait longer. H he had been coming home 
to dinner he would have been back haif an hour 


before. She gave one long minute to watching 
that turn in the avenue, then diawmg the scaxi 


round her dioulders, vdiich die was wearing 
above her thin dinner dress, prepared to go into 
the house. 

She had found the day long. No one had 
called. If only she mig^t play tennis she could 
have 'phoned for someone to come and join in 
a game. Or if die could have gone somewhere 
for a raime. Or— well— die would leave it at 
that ^e had started upon an uphill track— 

she must follow it?— must— must 

Here die dig^tly broke her resolution. She 
would give one g^ce only down the garden in 
the direction of toe river to see if toe swallows 
were making their way back to toe bouse. 

Only one look, she told hersdi but in her 
inmost heart she Imew why that one look was 
desir^ l^e White House stood down there, 
and its whitmess would be Reaming amongst 
toe tre^ for it faced the west and toe sun would 
beduningfuUuponit And in that house, pos* 
dh^ at mat very moment sat Hu^ Lamley. 

&e must look just for one brief nionientl> 
But in toat one mommt self-respect ran up its 
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danger signal. What had she, a wife, to do 
with a desire, however weak, to see the face of 
another man 1 Out with it I ' Oh, God m heaven, 
out with it! And yesterday she had believed 
herself to be so strong! 

• 

The dinner was simple in accordance with the 
tastes of the master of the house, and Betly went 
trough its three courses mechanically. Then 
when a dish of peaches was put in front of her, 
and a mere suggestion of wme had been poured 
into her ^ass, and tihe servants had left the 
room, she rose to her feet, and putting the ^ass 
to her lips she drank. " To the Kmg, the Dty 
of I/)ndon, and the Trade thereof ” 

This toast had laughingly been taught hCT by 
Carmichael in the early days of their marriage, 
when he told her it was her duty to honour it 
so long as the firm of Carmichael & Son exist^ 
in the City. Also, that his grandfather, his 
father, and he himself whenever he presided at 
his own table, never failed to propose and drink 
to it. In turn Betty always did this by his 
special request when he was absent 

This duty carried out, she turned her rama 
with pleasurable antidpation upon her dancing 
She was inventmg some new steps, and it would 
be a good opportunity for trying them. 

So she went into the small drawing-room 
where a french window opened upon the 
carriage drive. From this window she coma 
wat^ for her husband’s return, and see him 
before he could reach the entrance door. 
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The window was easily nnlatehed, and ^e 
pat it open so that he m^t the more ea^y 
enter the room m answer to die call she would 
dve on hearing his footsteps on the gravd. 
That he would walk home, die knew, having 
left word a car was not to meet him at the 
station. 

She boked out for a minute. The swallows 
had gone to rest, and their long, monotonous 
whisde, which to some ears sounded as a cry of 
distress, had ceased. Tl^ diy was dear and 
luminous. The li^t summer air that came in 
at the window hardy moved the curtain wHch 
die had tacked ba^ so that Peter, when he 
came, would find an entrance whidi was 
unimpeded. 

She began to dance. The twili^t was soft 
and filled the room Where flat surfaces of the 
fuimtoie had caught the h^t, and where deep 
shadows hitherto had been, all had faded into 
an equahty of dmmess. She hdd the scarf she 
had worn in the garden, with an end in each 
hand She would dance with it She had seen 
a drawing of a Greek vase, and on it was 
depicted a girl dancmg, of whdch every line was 
a thing of lovdiness. This she would trv to 
imitate. 

She raised her aims, but the scarf would not 
float and only rested on each should^. Then 
she moved qmddy and the scarf billowed above 
her in wave-like corves, and with K gbtoe ss 
swiftness of foot she skimmed hxim one end of 
the room to the oflier, pausing in front of a large 

N 
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mirror which filled almost the whole of the wall 
space opposite her. 

She stood dose to the mirror and looked at 
her own reflection. If she could but keep the 
scarf fixe^y floating ! The figure she had seen 
in the mirror coming down towards her h^ 
been arresting. But constant movement was 
needed. 

On the Greek vase the pose of the figure, 
together with the perfection of Ime taken by toe 
scarf, were fixed for all time, and its loveMess 
for the joy of the ages But m her own case 
the beauty of form which she had created was 
gone. No longer could a poetic imaginahon see 
in her a white-winged creature poised hghtly 
and moving swiftly as some slender bird. 

Her forehead was puckered in thought, but 
the difficulty refused to be solved, and she 
switched on the electric lights the better to judge 
of the effect of tods new scarf dance which she 
was inventing. 

Going the length of the room, she pushed toe 
window yet farther o^n, a plajdul idea seizing 
her that to welcome jPeter— and there was yet 
a bare possibility of his having been detained 
in Town and coming by the late train— with 
tons new dance, would be amusing 

She glanced through toe open window. The 
twffight had been made to msappear by turn- 
ing up the electric lights, and a tender blue had 
come in place of the soft grejmess that had filled 
the garden. 

She tucked the casement curtain yet farther 

t 
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back, and at that moment ^e heaid a distant 
footstep approachmg on the gravel, and goi^ 
to the farmer end of the room, held hers^ in 
excited readiness for the moment for starhng 
her dance 

It must be Felm I She would call him, and 
tell him to come in, and at foe ve^ moment he 
ob^ed her she would begin to ^nce, raising 
her aims and holding out her to him in 
wdcome. 

So foie called: 

" Come m 1 I have been waiting and watch- 
ing for you. Come in and see me dancing.” 

She could hear the changing sound^ the 
tread from the gravd to the stone st^, and 
her eyes upon her reflection m-foe mirror, ^e 
began to dance. The expression upon her face 
was one of childlike delict and mischief Her 
eyes were bright Her bps parted. She lauded 
suoud as she neared the window. 

"Tdl me,” she cried, "do 3 mu likp- my 
dance?” 


^ sta^d back half a pace, the colour rin^g 
and flooding ears and throat. 

"Hu^ i ” 

Yes, it is I But it isn’t true that you were 
waiting and watchmg for me » " 

He stammered awKwardly. 

"No. Ifooi^titwasPeter.” 

She panting visibly. Not, however, from 

IVSlCal eSori as fmTn 



me, sne added 
Hugh Lamley stood motionless, his eyes fixed 
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upon tile woman he loved. He had been taken ' 
unawares. This sudden view of her, her atti- 
tude, her outstretched hands, the girhsh vision 
of her beauty set m the bnUiancy of the lighted 
room which was framed by tiie contrasting 
darkness of the surroundmg garden, caused 
him to lose momentary control of himsdf. 

They stood facmg each other, sdent and 
motionless, she a transcendmg figure of loveli- 
ness, he an ordmaiy man of flesh and blood 
' “I came to bid you and Mr Carmichael 
good-bye,” began Hugh Lamley awkwardly 
" And I ought not to have come upon you m 
this unor&odox way. But I saw you dancing 
— and I can only most sincerely beg your 
pardon ” 

“ Peter is away. He is in Town, was her 
rejomder. 

Her breath was coming in short gasps, as one 
who has been running a race, and who is 
striving to overcome the outward signs of tiie 
stram 

" I did not know he was away I ought not 

to have come in." , . t j j 

The speaker threw up his head mo 
straightened his shoulders He was striving 
to attain, at any rate, outward composure 

"The whole thing, my gang away, has 
been rushed upon me,” he continued. It was 
my brother-m-law’s idea I was not intendmg 
leaving home till just upon the expiration of 
my leave. But he wired to me to-day a^ing 
me to join him in a filling expedition. He is 
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gcnn^ to Norwayi and wants me to go with 

"I see. I tmdeistand.” Bettses eyes took 
on a pitttol e^qpzession. 

Laml^, noting itie change his words had 
caused in her, went on awkwardly and 
hurriedly. 

“ My leave will soon be at an end, 3mu see- 
fishing will come in all ri^t I like it weQ 
enon^— yuu know what 1 mean— a man must 
do sometUng— I don't want to go, God knows 
—but— I cannot stay here— to go away is very 
difficult— 3rau do bmeve that don't you?— but 
it is impossible to stay. I wo^r if you under- 
stand what I mean ? I may not stay here any 
longer. 1 must go. I am anxious to go before 
it is too late. You see i^ don't you ? If I stay 
longer it isn’t cricket” 

Bettses face had blandied— had tamed as 
white as the lace scarf that now lay motionless 
on her shoulders. 

"Do you mean that you are going away 
from The White House? Away :fom here ? * 
^e a^ed, unconsdoudy moving nearer to 
him. 

" That is what I mean. I have no intention 
of returning. I have wired to my brother-in- 
law that 1 leave here to-morrow morning by the 
530 train and wiQ meet lum in E^burgh 
to-morrow evening.” 

The two by slow degrees were unconsciondy 
moving nearer to eadr other. She did not q)eak. 
Her face was lifted towards his, and was lighted 
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by a soft inward radiance, shot athwart though 
it was with pain. 

« you saying good-bye to me ? " she said. 

My God, don^t make it too hard for me, 
Betty. You know it— you must by this time 
' toow that I love you. I cannot help it. I have 
fought against it I have avoided you when- 
ever I could— I have tried to play the game ” 
Suddenly he put out his arms and caught her 
to him, holding her closely and passionately. 
He bent over her. He lifted up her face and 
kissed her on the forehead, eyes and lips. 

At that moment a grey fi^re, which had been 
about to enter by the open wmdow, paused and 
stood transfixed. It ini^t have been carved in 
marble so motionless was it. The eyes were 
set wide open, the lids never hidmg them for 
the fraction of a second while they kept their 
tortured stare. In the brilliancy of the dectric 
light the face was ashen colour. 

Slowly the figure withdrew as silently as it 
had paused within the opening of the vnndow. 

If there had been anyone in the room to have 
marked its coming and going it might have been 
re^rded as a wraith. But those within the 
room, and whom its coming vitally concerned, 
saw and heard nothing 
With Lamle/s arms round her, Betty had 
begun to ciy helplessly, Mding her face against 
the lapel of his coat 
"Betty, Betty darling.” 

He spoke very ^ntly, trying again to raise 
her face towards ms, but she resisted. 
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" Betty, ’willyott come away with me? he 
vrfiispered. " Look up at me. Sea, I will put 
my aims down if you widL” 

She moved dightly as if to free hersdf, and 



centre of the room when freeing it for d anc i n g. 
She leaned her back against it, one hand clutch- 
ing the edge so that her position mi^t be the 
more secure. Her eyes were downcast while 
tears trickled dowly, aM sobs, broken and 
shivering, came spasmodically. 

Onceu seemed as if she were about to slide 
down, but with an efiort s&e cau^t hersdf. , 
Lamley bad started forward, out with her 

j , 1 3 


“Betty, I cannot bear this. Will you not 
come away with me? Somewhere — an3^here 
— India— it is a big place, and as soon as you 
are free we will marry. You have become 
everytl^ in &e world to me. I am offer- 
ing you a man's love. I'm no boy. Answer 
me, Betty— tell me— will you come away with 
me?" 

Convulsive sobs choked her, her head 
drooped, emd this time die would have dipped 
to the floor had he not caimht her. He lined 
her up in his arms. He hdd her dosdy. He 
spoke words of endearment He kissed her 
hair. He Idssed the tip of her ear. 

“ Betty, come with me. To-morrow be at the 
north gate leadmg to the statioiL We will catch 
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the mail train for London. Then the boat tram, 
and we will make our way to the Continent." 

But there was no response unless a move- 
ment of the ^ht figure could be regarded as 
one Gently he puther down, steadymg herunhl 
he knew her to be secure on her feet Then he 


passed his hands down the length of her arms 
until he held her hands, his strong muscular 
fingers closing firmly over hers. 

" Tell me, Betty, ^ he said, his tone low and 
controlled, “ do you love me enough to come 
away with me ? Tell me, dear." 

As if with supreme effort, she drew back from 
hhn, her arms held stiff and straight, her hands 


still in his. 

“ I will not go away with you—I am Peter 
Cannichad’s wife— but”— her voice trailed off 
into so low a tone, he had to bend towards her 
before he could catch the words — “ I love you ' 
Here he made as if he would snatch her to 
him, but the slender hands, holding his tightly, 


kept him at bay. 

“ Tell me what you mean, Betty ? His tone 

was more insistent. “ You are torturing me 
Unwittingly, he must have been crushing her 
fingers, for she winced and suddenly tried to 
draw them from his hold as she looked up at 


He stood in all the splendour of his manhood, 
youthful and full of the glory of youth, his eye- 
brows drawn together, his eyes of the nwn 
tide of love, his nostrils dilated, his lips a httle 
apart as he breathed audibly. 
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Bat while seeing him, it was as if ^e saw 
other fhati his ; gr^ eyes that ever looked 
gently into hers; esyes Ihiat were wont to smile 
at her— lips that ever spoke words to her that 
were brave and trae. 

She looked away, her ^es strained in their 
expression, her lips pitifally set 

It was but a mmute, but to Lamley it seemed 
as if time had ceased to be reckonable, so 
long was it before ^e spoke. And then the 
words came without hfe— hard— tondess — 
mechanical. It seemed as though die were 
speakmg to hersdf . 

" Peter is good to me.” 

She took a lon^ and deep breath. 

" To betray him would be a low-down thing 
to do Besides, I love my Peter. ... I am glad 
when I hear his step m the hall . . . AndIhke 
the way he speaks He is a good man ... a 
vei^good man . . . none better than my Peter.” 

'^me ^ression of her face was changing, and 
somediing like a smile came and a t^demess 
mto her ^es. 

” I can never do him any wrong. ... I love 
my husband . . Hugh . . I speak the txulh." 

Betty, I do not understand you. Only a 
few minutes ago you said you loved me . . . 
now . . now, you tell me you love your hus- 
band For God’s sake tell me what you do 
mean. Who, and which of us is it that you 
love? ” 

All the wild s^tatLon of a tow minutes ago 
came back upon her. Her diest rose and toll 
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rapidly, and she caught her breaih in quick 
gasps. She (^w closer to him. She still kept 
firm hold of his hands, but she was restin g them 
on her hips She was so near to him that when 
she began to speak her breath came against his 
chedc. 

The words broke from her with rapid utter- 
ance and passionate emotion : 

“ I love my husband — ^and this is my agony 
and my pain. For oh, my love, my sweetheart, 
I could lay down my life for you Take me 
once again m your arms and kiss me— hold me 
dose to you Do you not see that I love you “ 
And for a few moments they were locked m 
each other's arms. 

Then she strug^ed to be free. 

"Let me go, Hugh— oh, let me go— remem- 
ber I am his wife ■" 

Then he released her, and when he stood 
back from her, all fiie wild exatement and 
passion of love showing in his face, his arms 
were held down by his sides, the fingers so 
tightly clenched as to show white at Ihe 
knucMes 

“ I do not undersfand you, Betty," he said 
again passionately. " Is it that I have not told 
you plainly enough of my love? Is it that I 
have not proved to you fiiat I love you more 
deeply and trt^ than ever I have loved any 
woman ? By God, Betty, you drive me mad. 
Tell me once and for all if you will come away 
with me? Onewordisenou^ Yes or no*” 
She had gone to her old position with her back 
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against the table, one hand daspo^ its edge so 
Ihkt she mii^t be prevented from faUing, the 
colour which the emotion of tiie last few mmutes 
had flooded her face, was gone, ^e looked 
white, for a sadden faintness had seized her, 
but gathering all her forces die said falteiin^y : 

" Let us play the game, Hugh. Help me to 
be true to refer. I want— to-^lay the game.” 

Her sight became blurred, llie figure ^ore 
her receded — became mixed up wito its sur- 
roundings — her sight was going. She was turn- 
ing cold. She was slipping down— was falling. 
There was a sound of running water— 4t 
Toundher— it was over her— over ears and eyes. 

She cried out faintly for hdp, but Hugh 
Lamley was gone, and half consaous she sanV 
fatinting to the floor. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE SILENCE 

A CLOCK somewhere in the house struck ten. 

Better Carmichael was on the staiis that led 
up directl}^ from the front entrance, her hand 
resting heavily on the balustrade as ^e went up 
weanly and half-faintmg 
So it was ten o'clock and Peter had not yet 
returned? But if he were not coming home 
that night he would have sent her a wire. And 
there was James at the front door shooting 
in the bolts. He must be told to leave it 
open. 

"You can fasten the ^mdow in the small 
drawing-room for I am going upstairs to bed,” 
she said. " It is only the front door that must 
be left open for your master.” 

The servant coughed behmd his hand apolo- 
getically, then said: 

“ Pardon me, madam, but Itir. Carmichael 
has alread5' returned” 

" Returned ? VTien ? ” 

" Can’t exactly say, madam. I’ve been out, 
but lifr. Giles, he told me that llr Carmichael 
Z04 
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had come home, and had given orders he was 
not to be distorM, and went into the study." 

Ihe scarf which Betty had been wearing 
round her shoulders here slipped to the ground, 
and she turned 5^t &rther round and stooped 
to take it from the st^ bdow her. ^ 

Mismterpreting the action, the manservant, 
beUeving she was about to go to the study, 
mte^sed: 

"Excuse me, madam," he said, "but Mr. 
Giles, he wished me to tell you that Mr. Car- 
michael gave very particular instructions that 
on no account were you to go to the study, 
as he had some very important buamessmhand. 
No one-~and Mr. Gil^ said that indeed he 
mi^t say he was most emphatic, had, in fad; 
never heard him more so— no one was to be 
allowed to go into the study." 

" Very well, James. Ks quite li^t" 

Slowfy she went up the staircase; step by stqi 
as one who canies a heavy burden. Baffled 
and weary she reached her bedroom, and 
throwing off the ^ gau^ dinner-dress, she 
enveloped hersdf in a thirlr white wrapper 
and threw hersdf on the bed duvering and 
exhausted. 

With one hand under her cheek she pressed 
her head deeply into the imUow, lying quietly 
^d Without outward signs of emotion. Her 
head ached as if bruise^ and there were dis- 
unct throbs of physical pain in her hanflB that 
cau^ her to grasp her fingers tightly. 

She wanted nothing, she kqpt assuring herself 
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in a monotonous mental refrain, but to go to 
sleep and forget eversdhing. To sleep for ever. 
That would be sweet. To get away mto silence 
and nothmmess. To go where tiiere was no 
Peter-— no Hugh— -no anything. She did not 
want to see anyone ever again. She wanted 
to die. It was that which made hfe bitter— 
remembenng. To have gone away with Hugh 
would have been easy. . . . But would it have 
been easyl . . . There would have been the 
remembering. 

The trea drm'n of thought went on half-hour 
after half-hour, until at last exhausted she 
passed into the oblivion of sleep. 

• •••••• 

The soft dawn of early autumn was creeping 
past the window curtains of her room, and one 
narrow shaft of li^t had fallen across her 
&ce. 

She moved slightly, opening her eyes for a 
moment, then closing them agam, but only to 
open them more widely in wonderment at the 
crushing depression that lay upon her. 

Then came the agony of awakened memory 
The tide flowed in and over her. Under her 
breath she uttered the name of God She 
invoked Efim. Would He help her to escape 
^m the torture of life? She could not meet 
the daily round— the duplicity fliat hfe for ever 
woifld now hold for her ? And burying her face 
in her hands she moaned aloud. 

But dawn had come, and she must rouse her- 
self to meet this new life. Slowly and with an 
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efiEort she looked about the lOom from one 
familiar object to another. Then she looked 
across at her husband’s bed 

It was a common thing for her husband to 
occupy himsiftlf with busmess letters aft^ his 
return home, but she had never known him so 
late in commg upstairs as this. She wondered 
what could have detamed him, and why he was 
working until ^s early hour? Could he be 

m? 

She hesitated to go to him, for had he not 
mven strict instructions that he was not to be 
disturbed? 

Then a sudden thought came to her out from 
nowhere, so utterly without foundation did it 
seem. What if that Silent Visitor had come to 
him as to his father and to his grandfather, with- 
out warning^no pain had run up its red flag of 
danger— each had passed out silently and noise- 
lessly, seated m an ^nnchair, their hands folded 
their heads droopinjg. 'What if Peter were 
seated in his armdialr with drooping head and 
folded hands? 

Terror took possession of her. Her heart 
beat violently, and she caught her breath in 
quick ga^. 

Dare she go to seek him? Dare she go to 
find 1]^, as they had fold her those other two 
Carmichads, each head of the well-known City 
finUi had been found — m that s elfsame room 
—their work done— flieir strong, shnpi p. souls 
gone? 

She threw o£E the rilken coverlet which she 
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had drawn closer on awakening, and slipped 
out of bed, dizzy, bred, terrified. 

She looked about her, and seeing the glass of 
milk, always put In readiness for her when she 
came to bed, drank it off. 

Mechanically she opened her bedroom door, 
while her breath came thickly. He might be 
ill— her Peter— dymg perhaps, and no one there 
to give him aid. 

And so Ihe urge of love and that of a great 
necessity came upon her, and she went stag^er- 
mgly out upon the long corridor 

The house was silent and had that curioudy 
untenanted feeling that belongs to a house m 
which all are asleep: inhabited, and yet not 
inhabited by the living. And Betty in her over- 
strained and nervous condition, paused on the 
threshold of her bedroom. 

The corridor down which she looked was 
shadowy and ghostly. The patches of hght 
took upon themselves the forms of the old 
Camiichaels There— yes — at the far end of the 
corridor was Miss Behnda— she knew her by the 
droop of her head. And— yes— in front of that 
figure in armour was their father in his roll collar 
and black silk cravat 

She caught her breath and clenched her 
hands. She dared not pass them. 

Then her sight became more accustomed to 
the strange lights and shadows of early dawn, 
and &e figures mdted away into curtains and 
furniture. 

But the air was thick with their presence 
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They were all round her and whispering to l 
She could have cried alood in her terror. ^ *'< 

She thon^t once that a hand was laid li^fl^' 
on her shoulder fro m bdbind, and ^e knew it 
to be the hand of Annt Bet^ Ann-~and think- 
ing and filled with horror she toined round. 
But there was nothing to be seen but the vista 
of ^ long corridor dun and tiadowy. 

Betty tned to reason with herstl Even if 
it were Aunt Betsy Ann wh(»e hand had touched 
her shoulder, was it not her face that tie had 
always loved, and had often paused to look at 
in the portrait that hong in the small drawing- 
room? 

But her mood did not favour thou^t To 
be swift in her movements mi^t hdpi So 
with quick and noiseless step she went along the 
thidc t^e cai^of die long corridor, hersl^yer 
figure in its white wrapper and the sikaice of her 
movements, causing her to look like a wraith 
hers^ Her heart was beating vident^, but 
the vision of Peter — perhaps ill and needing her 
—drove her on. 


And now ^e stood on the direshold of her 
husband’s private sittii^-room, one hand upon 
the handle of the door, which she had but to 
tom and riie would be in the room. 

What if he were dead inside ? Pray God that 
he nu^t not be dead. The words did not reach 
her lips, but they were utteredLin a cry of agony 
from her heart 

She trembled from head to foot Her 
shook. She grasped the door hatidli* yet more 

o . 
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jBrmly in order to gain support. She bent her 
ear that she might catch some sound &om 
within— the rustle of papers— the movement of 
a chair being pushed aside— some personal 
sound as of a cough, or yawn, or the clearing 
of a throat 

But no sound came. The deathly silence 
she had expenenced on leaving her bedroom 
again encompassed her. She ceased to breathe 
quickly. The pulsation of her heart had become 
unnohceable, rather did it seem as if it were 
hdd in an iron vice. Her face blanched. The 
trembling that had pervaded her whole frame 
was stilled Only her eyes, wide open and 
terrified, told of hfe. 

** Oh, God, that he may not be dead* " 

She repeated the words more than once, and 
each time they became shghtly more audible, 
until the words were chang^, and a low-voiced 
cry for hdp broke from her lips : 

"Father— have mercy— have pity, oh, my 
God.” 

She clung for support to the handle of the 
door and endeavoured to turn it At length it 
gave way^ and she saw into the room 
It was in the semi-darkness of early dawn 
The curtains hung closely across the wmdows, 
a narrow diaft of light alone entering and fall- 
ing athwart the farther end of the room. 

For one minute she stood motionless, then 
gradually loosening her hold upon the door 
handle, ^e switched on an electnc light 
The same silence that had enfolded her m the 
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coxiidor was here, hut if pcmble it was intensi- 
fied. Nolhing moved. No sound from with- 
out penetrated the room. The silence was as the 
silence of death. She had known this silence 
twice in her life. 

She could see her husband's head above the 
top of Ihe deep and wide armchair m which he 
was accustomed to sit with his back to the door, 
when not occupied at his de^. Why did he 
not move? did he not turn his head as 
was his custom when she entered, and bid her 
welcome? Why? 

Her heart seemed to stop beatu]^, and losing 
consciousness, she dipped to thefloor and lay 
inertly, a comer of &e white dressmg-gown 
over her face, her hands palm uppermost W 
feet caught ui under her. 

But youth IS vinle, and before many minutes 
had elap^ consaousne% returned, and gradu- 
ally attaining a sitting posture, she rose to her 
feet 

" Peter," she said in a low tone 

But there wjis no rrapionse. The grey head 
that rested against Ihe back of file chair 
no movement 

"P^I" 

This fee her voice was louder, its tone more 
agonized. 

Peter— -Peter I ” she repeated, as totteiinidv 
she wmt in the direction of file armchair. 

At length die stood in front of him where 
he sat as she had seen him many timfs 
when he had remained up writing business 
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letlezs and she had gone in to bid him good 
ni^t” 

His hands and aims were restmg on the arms 
of the chair. His feet and legs were in the care- 
. less position of one who has been too weary to 
do aiwthing but throw himself down into a 
chair haphazard. A deathly pallor was on his 
face and his eyes were closed. 

Betfy sank on her knees beside him, and 
drooping across his knees, ^e buried her face 
in hei hands. Then she looked up and their 
eyes met 

" Peter— Peter— speak to me ! " 

His eyes had the ^-ofiE eiipression of one not 
fully conscious. 

• •«•••• 

And so the man and the woman remained 
motionless for a few seconds, then gradually 
consciousness came into Carmichael's eyes, and 
his face quivering, he very gently pu^ed her 
away from him. 

" Peter, are you ill ? Tell me." She was still 
on her knees but sitting back from him. 

He made no reply, ms eyes no longer on her, 
but looking far away and above her. 

" What has happened to you, Peter? ” She 
spoke in an agonized tone. 

She crept closer to him— still on her knee^ 
but the chair on which he sat was by him 
pushed a little away. 

"Was it an accident? Oh, do, do explain 
what has happened to you.” She gave a httle 
whimpering cry. 
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"1 cannot escplam.*' 

His vdce was toneless, but aft» a brief pause 
he continued; 

“ I am in deep mental troubb-it has been a 
shock to me~I never suspected it I saw you 
bothr-you and Lamlq^ in each o&eris arms?’ 



CHAPTER XXVII 

DESPAIR 

Betty fell forward. She lay prone at his feet. 
Her face was hidden. Her hair, bnght and 
golden in sunlight, was of a dull ashen colour 
m the half-darkened room She was sobbing, 
not loudly, but in long-drawn-out, half-audible 
gasps. 

A minute passed and she put out one hand 
and laid it caressingly over one of her husband’s 
feet. He did not viithdraw it— in truth he had 
not noticed it. 

Three, four, five minutes slowly dragged out 
their sixJy seconc^, and no further movement 
had been made, llien Carmichael, as a sleeper 
awakening who makes an effort to get in touch 
with the \TOrkaday world, took a deep brea& 
and looked doivn at the figure lying at his 
feet. 

Still he did not speak. 

Meanwhile the half-audible sobbing had 
become &e quick catching of the breath as 
in a child which has cried itself weary. 
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At length Caimichael pushed the annchair in 
which he sat yet a few more inches farther away 
fram the prone figure. 

After this he ^oke, but it was with evident 
effort, the expression of pam on his fece intensi- 
fied, the tone of his voice haid and metafile. 

** Please get up, Betty,” he said. " I do not 
like to see you lying at my feet” 

Slowly, awkwardly, ^e got up, starring 
sh^tly as ^ went towards a chw that stood 
near, and grasping its bade, steadied hers^ with 
its hdp. 

" Is there an 3 dhing you want to say to me? ” 
he asked 

” Hdp me, Peter— I am all alone— I want to 
do what is nght— I want to be true— I want to 
be honourable '* 

She was strugglmg to control her sobbing 
She caught tight hold of the chair-back She 
stood upright She tossed the hair that had 
strayed over her forehead into its place. 

" I never kissed him before, Peter. . . . Until 
last night he has never hdd me in his arms . . . 
but . . 


The sentence was finished Iqr Cannidiad : 
"But . . . 3rou love htai ” 

" I s^ar it is you I love. But a mad Trin«i 
of p^on seizes me and carries me off my feet 
mid I loi^ for his presence, and I cry somfttinipff 
because I want to hear his voice ” 

"Surdy that is love, Betty . . . love such as 
you have never fdt for me." 

She began to walk about the room dis- 
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tractedly, tossing her arms about wildly and 
waving them above her head. 

" You are not trying to help me, Peter,” she 
cried. *' I am caught up by feehngs I don’t 
understand. . . . Yes, yes, I do love Hugh 
Lamley, I would go wth him to tiie ends of the 
world ... yet ... yet . . I should be afraid.” 

Under the stress of her emotion she gasped 
for breath, as does a runner when nearing the 
goal. She never once looked at the man— -her 
husband— while she crossed and recrossed the 
room, now along its length, now its breadth 
Carmichael got up and went towards her. 

” Betty,” he said, " you must sit down and try 
to control yourself. You are half-kilhng me as 
wdl as yourself by this wild talk ” 

He led her towards the couch, but she refused 
to sit do^vn. 

” I have told you everything that ever has 
happened,” she said, still speaking excitedly 
"Until last night he never spoke one word of 
love to me. You believe me, Peter • So what 
have you against me ? ” 

He stood looking at her for a minute, then 
spoke just the words: 

" I have nothing to say to you ” 

Hesitatingly she went towards him, and when 
near enough she laid a hand on each shoulder, 
looking up into his face with distraught expres- 
sion. 

In no way did he make any response. IBs 
arms hung inertly down at his sides IBs head 
was held erect, even ihough his eyes were look- 



iag down into hers. 

^di be had spoken, ii; seeni^ ^ ii no 
utterance wonHccnne from his lips. 

She waited in e«^ espectahon, bdieving>|^ 
he would say snmBtning that would make the"”;/ 
situation less tense. But the minutes passed' 
anA he made no movement, excqidng that his >•;'{■ 
eyes were no km^ fixed on hers, hut looked ' 
above her head mto vacancy. Presently he ^ 
dosed than but remaiaed sQent; while his nos- , 
trib were digh^ eicteaded with eadi breath 
that he drew, the linra round his month and , 
between his eyebrows were deepening, and the . 
paltor of his face was increasing. 

"Peter, speak to me,” she whispered implor- , 
indy. 

Opening his he looked down again into 
hers. 

" Have you nothing to ray to me ?” she cried, 
and her hmds todr hoM d the lap^ of his coat; 
holding on to them with tiditeniw grip. 

"I have nothing.” 

"Nodungl” 

" No, I have nothing further to ray 
dm that you are at libertyloleave this house 
ifitisyonrwtih.” 

"Butlam^iwfel" 

" Not now. You have laid bare your fafilinw . 
for Captain Hugh Larnlq^. How, then, ralu 
hoH you m iny atna as ny vrife ? " 

8^ to drive me away from you^.,-. 




• > • • 
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it is because you want to go. ... If you wish 
to stay . . . that is, if you wish still to have the 
protection of my roof . . . you can stay.” 

This was spoken in broken sentences and 
with evident great effort. 

“ You mean I may stay “ 

She did not attempt to finish the sentence, it 
was too pregnant with meaning, and she dared 
not say the words her heart prompted her to 
say. So Caimichaei finished it but not as she 
desired. 

“ You may stay, Betty ... but not as my 
wife.” 

She swayed and fell forward towards him. 
It was then that he cau^t her in his arms, but 
the act was that of one who instinctively reaches 
out to one who is falling. He did not draw her 
to him— merely held her so that she did not slip 
to the floor 

" listen to me, Betty Lift your head off my 
aim Try to be calm for a few moments. There, 
that is better. No good comes of crying No 
one can undo the past.” 

She appeared to be slipping, in i^te of his 
hold upon her, down to the floor. So he passed 
one arm round her waist in order to give her 
more secure support 

“ God knows, Betty, that I do not wish to be 
unkind to you, or to appear hard, but ” 

He broke off abruptly and a convulsive ^asm 
passed over his face. His teeth closed tightly 
upon his lower lip, his brov^ knitted, then he 
broke out with the words: 
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“Remember, Betty, onljr a few hours ago I 
saw you in Lainlq/^s arms/* ,, 

“TO you not forgive? Peter— Peter — 
moaned. , , . . . j 

“I cannot forget What I saw is branded 
upon my brain/* 

“But in time?*’ 

She moved sli^^tty, and the aim tiiat hdd her 
dosed about her more firmly. 

“ I cannot tell, Betty. It may be that some 
day . . . some time, pmaps ... I do not know. 

. . . But you most leave me now. Lastni^tl 
sat here in mental ag^y. To me it was a vigil, 
with death. . . .** 

He broke ofi again abruptly, and it seemed 
as if the brave embankment of his sufteongs 
threatened to give way. 

“You most leave me, Betty. See. Ido not 
want to break down bdore yon. I am suffer- 
ing and M of agony. Go, please. Leave me 
toinyself.’’ 

His arm M from her waist and as a map 
who has just risen from a bed of sickness, so he 
stombled and foil upon the conch. 

“ Betty, throw bade the curtains and open the 
wiMow. • . . I wmt to see the dawn. ... I 
want to deep. . . ." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE DAWN 

It came slowly A pale amber glow that gradu- 
ally changed to gold deepemng to rose as the 
great orb made ite first appearance as a narrow 
bar of light A cloud soft and fleeq^ stretched 
out leng&wise, first amber then with a swifhiess 
that was almo^ startling it, too, reddened when 
it spread itself across the sky. Then m the 
silence and majesty of its rising came the sun, 
a great orb of light, its rays as yet far off but 
travelling with h^tning speed soon to fall upon 
the trees, the garden, the flower-beds that were 
m front of Long Ashes 
A monotonous shade lay upon all these 
things, unffl the minutes passed, the sun's rays 
completed their long journey, and light was 
upon the garden Eveiything sprang into sud- 
den and vivid light The m^t was passed; the 
darkness was gone; day had come to the earth 
and life reigned everywhere. A lark high up 
in the heavens sang with sweet, monotonous 
trill, and away far down beyond the village, a 
co(i crew. Then came the barking of a dog 
followed by distant lowing of cattle 
The resffess hum of nature had begun; and 
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, soon io MloWi Hie busy commerce of man in 
the rattle of train and hoot of Hie early motor. 
The eaiHi had had its Hme of sle^, and now 
Hie son had come bringing its hours of sonshine 
in which men and women must work. 

Peter Carmichad was looking into his desk, 
sorting out some papers, a tray standing near 
him with coffee and a rack of toast The latter 
did not appear to have bemi touched. ' 

Ifis diomders were nnusnally bent and his 
head dropped forward. His face bore the 
marks of Hie n^fs vi^ His eyes no longer 
looked out with their nmd and trwquil expies- 
son. Thw were bloodshot and sunken. His 
mouHi told of suffering, the lips at timpg parting 
to ^e v^t to a long, deep^wn sigh, to be 
finnfy and ughfly dosed. 

After a time Hie papers he wanted were takfin 
OTt, Mrt^ Md put mto a wallet He leaned 

rack m his chair, his eyes fixed in vacancy as he 

tamed otct several Hioughts in his TnM 

would ^d for Mrs. Giles. She 
wodd Mow out his directions. And putting 
toslM tmder a comer of the table he rang ^ 


« Hm firm d fH 

wmas <3iH her hn^barn 
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were old retainers, die one acting as house- 
keeper, the other as butler. Both had known 
l^s Betsy Ann and I^Iiss B^da Carmichael, 
and both had a dear recollection of their father, 
Peter Carmichael, the second of the name. They 
had gro^vnup under &e shadow of Long Ashes; 
one had started as pantry-boy, the other as 
under-housemaid. 

Each had welcomed the coming of Betty. 
A wife was sadly wanted, they had both 
dedared, the onl}^ pity being that one had not 
been brought earher. They wanted children 
— several of them— to be running about the 
house and about the garden. The sound of 
childish voices and of laughter would bring life 
into fliis house with its memories of dead md 
gone Carmichads. That it had made a fitting 
background for the young and beautiful girl 
who had been brought into its rooms, with their 
large mirrors and Victorian furniture, had never 
been disputed by them. Only carpets and (^- 
fnfag had been renewed. And the dancing, 
jBitting young figure, was, they considered, 
rightly and suitably housed. 

Mrs. Giles stood near Carmichael, one hand 
resting on the badr of his chair. She stooped a 
little towards him, for had she not as a young 
girl dandled him in her arms, and was she not 
therefore, in privileged position, <fiffering from 
all the o&er servants. 

He raised his face towards her, moving 
slightly in his chair, th^ meeting her gaze in 
an effort to appear at his ease. 
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" I ^all not be back to dinner to-night/' he 
said, and deaied bis voi<%, which sounded hard 
and thick to himsdf. 

"Are you not so very wdl, sir? ” The cdd 
face was held doser as die peered earnestly into 
his, laying one hand gently upon his dioulder. 

" Nothi^ to fidget about Sally. I have had 
a bad night diat is all " He tried to dear his 
throat again, so metallic did his voice sound. 

"It isn’t business, is it? Thomas and me’s 
anxious for the firm— so many have gone down 
dncethewar." 

"The firm is all li^t— so far as I know. I 
tbink possibly the hot summer has affected me. 
I don’t fed very wdl However, SaUy, good 
soul, do not worry about me. What I wanted 
to see 3rau for, was this— I mean to be in Town* 
for some days, so do not expect me back until 

r iu get a wire finm me And in the meantime 
want my old bedroom in the east end of the 
house put into order for me. Will you see to 
this?" 

Mrs. Giles looked dosdy and hard at him; 
md then touched his forehead carefully with a 
bent forefinger. 

"You do look bad,” she said "Your fore- 
head has such deep lines in it Iwidiyouwould 
see the doctor." 

"No, no, SaHy; no doctor for me.” 

" But, sir, 3rau diould for our sakes; for all of 
us, and for the sake of that bonnie young wife 
of yours" 

Sally, my good woman Oh, for heaven’s 
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sake do go away. And tell J ames to see the car 
is round to lake me to the station m time for the 
945 train. And that I want him to pack my suit- 
case with dothes to last me a week ” 

And so Mrs. Gil^ went dowly out of the 
room, her anxiety greater tiian it was when she 
entered it. 

Later in the day, when opportunity offered, 
she said to her husband: 

" It isn’t the firm tibat’s causing all this trouble 
~if s somethmg else ” 

But she did not say what that something was 
She was wise in her generation But she did 
not like the master's old room to be prepared for 
him. It boded no good she said to herself 
again and again. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


OFF NORWAY 

Hugh Lauley was leaning on tiie taffrail of 
the steamer. 

It was one of fhose dear, windless nights diat 
are at times experienced m early autumn in the 
Nonve^an ^onds The sky, a narrow strip only 
between the mountains tiiat bordered die water 
on either side, was trandu^t the stars, planets 
and the smaE ^ecks of light which were suns 
milhons of miles away, giving out a soft 
radiance. No ^und could be heard where 
Lamley was resting against the rail, saviim die 
s\ridi of the water as me ship passed sw^^ on 
its course Even the waterfalls were but broken 
streaks of ^ht upon the mountains as they 
came into view. 

He had taken refuge in this rather deserted 
place in order to avoid talking wife the two men 
who had sat neict to hini at dinner , and who 
were now " doing their mik.*’ The regular pad 
of their tread had at first disturbed him each 
tune thq^ came to Ms end of the vessel; finally 
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he did not notice it until it suddenly ceased. 
Evidently the task of “ doing their mile ” was 
accomplished, and he could only hope they had 
not seen him and would come to pick up the 
argument which had not been satisfactorily 
closed at the end of dinner for either of the 
^routants. 

Laml^ was in that particular mood when a 
man is out of temper with himself and with &e 
world. For had he not acted as a fool in falling 
in love with Betty Carmidiad, a husband bar- 
ring the way to any honourable end ? And this 
sea tap was not affording him sufficient distrac- 
tion to keep his mind from dwelling upon her 
He passionately regretted that outbreak of a 
love avowed at Long Ashes. He cursed himself 
for acting m a way that had flung all restraint 
to the wmds, for had he not sworn again and 
agam to himself that he would play ffie game 
and act as an honourable man in the house 
where at one time he had frequently broken 
bread. Up to that episode he could bring no 
charge of unseemly behaviour against him- 
self. But— and here he would bitterly curse 
that insane moment when he had even gone 
so far as to force an avowal of love from her 
There was no excuse for this to be found by 
him. 

He tried to find comfort in the thought that 
he had asked her to leave her husband and go 
away with him, and at the moment it seemed 
as though the act were honourable Honour- 
able ! Nay, assuredly his honour rooted in dis- 
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honour stood. Menially he cowered before die 
Ihoiu^ 

“Ohi my God I ” he exclaimed under his 
bieafh, " surdy some devil incarnate must have 
made it impossible for us poor mortals to undo 
the past! ” 

Lmidey threw the end of his cigarette into the 
sea with a passionate gesture, and puttii^ a 
hand into hk breast pocket drew out a l^r 
which had been given him at Bei^ien. He was 
in the mood when a man is im^ed to corse 
eveiy woman. The letter was from Mrs. le 
Jarbey. 

It was enlirdy his own knit he was tdling 
h i m self. Mrs. le Jarbey had, accordmg to her 
halut, thrown her^ in his way during the past 
^0 months, and he had availed himsftlf of this 
m order to avoid being seen with Betty Car- 
mich^ And now Mm. le Jarbty had dared 
to write to hun, presuming on the few attentions' 
which she had of late dragged out of tiim, and 
referring to that damned Indian episode of his 
subaltern days. She had even said, in e ffec t, 
mat there had been a time when die had 
thou^t ^ whole mind and attention had been 
set upoii Betty Carmichad, and that it had been 
a case of bpig off with the old love and on with 
ffie new. But die now knew, she wrote, die had 
b^ims^ God," file letter ran, 

truetom?’ You have been, and still are. 

These mpleamt thoughts were suddenly 
broken mto 1^ the voice of his brother-in-law; 
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" So you are here ! Couldn't tell where tiie 
devil you had put yourself." 

“ I came here straight from dmner." 

"There’s dancing going on m the salm." 

"Is there?" 

" I’ve been dandng with Miss Quirk Rather 
a mce girl." 

"Possibly." 

" You seem in a bad way to-night" 

"Jolly rotten” 

" Whafs the matter^ ” 

"I’m wishing eveiy woman was at the 
bottom of the sea.” 

"Who is it this tune?” 

The speaker laughed, and taking a st^ 
nearer to Hugh L^ey, leaned also on the 
taifrail, looking down at the white wash on 
the water And finding there was no answer 
coming from his brother-in-law, he said banter- 
mgly: 

" I was told— -it was Gwen told me— feat you 
and Mrs. le Jarbey were on again." 

" Gwen was a damned httle fool to say If 
there is a woman in this world I bate, it is Mrs 
le Jarbey.” 

"Thafs the woman you carried on with in 
India, isn’t it?" 

“ As a fool of a subaltern.” 

" She must have been very good-looking; she 
is handsome now.” 

" Glad you think so, I don't” 

Fortescue laughed jeeringly. 

"Can’t you get rid of her? ” he asked. 
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*"No, 1 can’t She k always cropping 
up.” 

" Wild oats aie unwise things to sow. Come 
on. Hugh, let os go downstairs. If we are lucky 
we can find someone ready for a game of 
bridge.” 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE NEW LIFE 

Betty wondered if it would be difficult ? Had 
he not made it quite plain to her that she might 
remain at Long Ashes if she chose, but not as 
his ^vife. Thai was dear, the inference bemg 
that if she continued to hve at Long Ashes it 
would be but as a guest 
But experience proved that she was still to 
be regarded as the head of domestic affeirs, and 
as nning over the household servants She 
found that Mrs. Gil^, as well as the other ser- 
vants, treated her precisely as they had alwa}^ 
done. Mrs Giles came each morning as mal 
to consult her about flie menu for dinner 
and other household matters But Betty was 
surprised and not a little starfled when Giles 
presented himself also, askmg if it would be con- 
venient for her to see the chauffeur and the head 
groom each morning after she had seen Mrs. 
Giles? addteg apologetically as he cou^ed 
behind his hand, that Mr. Carmichael had him- 
seh said it was his express wish that these two 
men were to come to Mrs. Carmichael and take 
the orders from her. 

This action on the part of her husband, by 
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whidi the men who did not bdong to the indoor 
siafE were to come to her each (my in order to 
ascertain her wishes, Ihon^ it might be unnsaal, 
Bett^ Mt conld not be classed as nncourteous. 
But it did not bdongto the dd life; it had no 
part in it, and of this jBetty was folly conscious. 

Then kter, when Betty inquired if Mr. Cai> 
michad stiU rode out in me early morning, and 
was told that the hour itsdf had been (^hajoged 


that on those occ^ons he would have an early 
breakEast served in his own room, have his ri^ 
and be met by a groom at the station who would 
take the horse from him, whale Mr Ckrmi(ihad 
went off to London, Betty fdt this as a rhanw 
in ihdr outward life that signified a deeper 
^a^inthdrrdations He had made no ^ 
of eariy ridea-had never hinted of ihS 
^ it mean that never a^ would he adc her 
fo nde out with him? She shrank from the 
thoimht To her it seemed as iE such action 
w(j^ ^ wden ae distance between them. 

x.2lui ^ “eet at the break- 
pun^ to the minute, when they 

M morning salutaticS 

as is seemly between host and guest anrf 

usual todaidised ranadlSat to 
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a smell as to stimulate the appetite. Letters 
were opened and read, but m thus case no com- 
ments were made. But why diould there be? 
A host and his guests do not usually receive 
letters of common interest 
The Times was opened by the master of the 
house, duly propped up and read Occasional 
questions were asked, such as pertamed to the 
needs of the breakfast-table; whetiier more 
coffee was required^ Might die marmalade 
be passed. One question was stereotyped: 
“Are you going up to Town to-day? " And 
it received always a monosyllabic repty If 
" Yes,” the watch was pulled out and looked at 
In the evening the guest and host would meet 
again, if, that is to say, the master of the house 
returned for dinner. Sometimes a wire would 
be received by the housekeeper with the words 
“ spending night in Town,” m which case the 
guest would (hne alone. 

And it so happened, the host now spent 
many nights in Town. When he did return 
in timp for dmner, the conversation was less 
formal ttian at breakfast, the menservants bemg 
present, for appearances had to be preserved, 
this havmg been tacitly agreed to by both 
parties Towards the close of the meal, the 
butler filled his master’s wmeglass with port, and 
put such few drops as had alwa}^ been stipu- 
lated by his mistress mto the guest’s glass 
When the door closed on the servants both host 
and guest rose and drank* " To the I^— the 
Ciiy of I/)iidoii"”Eiid tlio Trade thereof* 
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A few minutes would dapse, the sound, per- 
haps, of a nut being crackra, or the didc of a 
silver knrfe and fork upon a dessert plate being 
all that broke the saleuce, when Hib guest would 
rise from die table, the host quickly, so that he 
might readi the door in time to op^ it for her 
Then followed the quite courteous little nod and 
smile, and the two words: “ Good ni^t” 

That was alL Thus ended most the days. 

But the rdle of guest tiidtly assigned to Betfy, 
and as tacitiy accepted, was too haM. ^e 
sickened under it mentally and physically 
When Mrs. Giles, with kind and anxious eyes, 
urged her to see ^ doctor, saying she was sure 
she was ill, Betty ^t aside tiie idea with a laugh 
that, however, did not always ring true. 

" But w^ not go out a htde,” urged the old 
servant "You used to ride out with the master, 
and now he alw^ goes alone.” 

don’t care for rid^ when foe weafo^ is 

" But yaa are lookiiig so pale and tired." 

"I know, Mrs Giles Nevermind. Now let 
us talk of the puddings, thqr are always a 
bother.” 

And about this time— it would be the begin- 
ning of October~she would furtivdy watch her 
husband when at his breakfast to note if his 
eyes came in her direction. He always seemed 
to know if she were in need of anything— 
the marmalade, the oat-cake, foe apple which 
usually formed part of her break^ and when 
not within her reach would p ass it to her. Yet 
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never did she see that he so much as glanced at 
her. As she became assured of ^ fact, a little 
ache came into her heart. She wanted to be 
noticed bj' him. She wanted him to say some* 
thing to her be^^ond the standardized, " Can I 
pass you an3dhing? She w'anted to have a 
part in his personal hfe. The need took hold 
upon her sharply. Through dinner he did ask 
questions, made a remark, or said something 
that necessitated more from her &an a mono- 
syllabic reply. But she knew perfectly well why 
this was The men-servants were present. Their 
informal breakfast could be treated differently. 

After this, dowly as the sky reddens towards 
sunset, did the fear take shape within her that 
his love for her was going. And as with the red- 
ness of the sunset that spreads from the horizon 
to the zenith, so the idea took possession of her 
that if she lost his love it might never be 
regained. And the cold blankness that follows 
a sunset fell upon her, for in admitting the 
possibility, she saw foreshadowed the difficulty 
of whipping into life a love that had been chilled 
into the stillness of death. 

So it was that Betty Canmchael tried the piti- 
ful little devices that alone seem to be the 
resources of the good woman, A small book- 
stand was found and pul on the brcakfa.sl- 
tablc, the more securely to support The Times. 
And such wild flowers that yet remained were 
sought for and put upon his dressing-table, or 
in front of the desk in his study. And she saw 
that a plate of fruit svas put upon the breakfast- 
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table, bdieving Ibat if laid before him fh^ 
migTit be relished. But none' of 'these poor 
devices attracted his attention m the way she 
deshed. The Ttntes rested where ^e placed it 
for WttIj and now and a^on some of the fruit 
was eaten, but beyond tb^ no notice was taken 
of her efforts 

Yet ^e had nothing of which to comply. 
He was the perfect host m courtesy and kind- 
ness. But he was different Never did the 
li^t come into his ^es when he smiled at her; 
and such was the sense of a barrier between 
fbfim that she had ceased to fed natural in his 
presence. 

She was growing cynical about her position. 
She had stmgi^ed and overcome her love for 
Hugh LaxnlOT. She could hear his name with- 
out any quickening of her pulses. Her love for 
him h^ been but a mirage of the desert she 
told hersdf, a dowing and beautiful somefhing 
that had melted away, leaving her stranded with 
nothing that lay before her but a Sahara of sand, 
dry, and, without refreshment of greenery or of 
water. And yet die had seen foamery heads of 
pahn trees, and pools of \mter that mnrored the 
diy, and soft mists that had blown over the 
scene, l^g, falling, melting away, and com- 
ing again. And now all tiie lovdiness had 
gone. 

It was at this point that die would become 
conscious of a sudden outrush of love towards 
her husband, followed by tite back-wa^ of the 
bitter avowal that die had lost his love. 
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like to go oat and jodge for mysdf what it is 
that is wrong." 

Bett^ made a slight movement which, how> 
ever, merely denoted that ^ was listening. 

“ I feel it is lig^t 1 should you this, Betty." 

Her face fluked and then as quickly paled, 
while the hand that was hong inert upon die 
edge of the table was dosed tl^fly. 

‘^Betty, I want you to be candid with me." 

He was leaning forward in his diair and 
towards her, bis eyes fixed on her face with 
painful intensity. 

" Will you tdl me, Betty, if it will matter to 
you—my going? " 

She got to her feet with ddiberation She 
stood very emct, her head thrown dighdy back. 
Then die said with dear enunciation : 

" It will not matter in the least to me. Why 
should it? " 


"I ho]^, Betty, you perhaps would have 
said it did matter. 

Peter Cannichad had also risap from his 
chair He stood motionless, his face aggnmipg 
a waxen hue, -while his eyes never lost their 
expression of painful mtensity. 

‘ You adeed me to be candid, did you not 
Petra:?" 


I did." 


" Then I take you at your word, and I tdl 
^u quite plaMy that your going away to 
Kenya will make no drOnrence so fiur as I am 
concerned” 


Betty took no time to reason with baradf, but 
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was earned away by the wild stui^e of emotions 
that had ovennastered her. She was conscious 
of passionate love for the man she now had but 
the one conscious desim to lash with words that 
would be most likely to cut deep. She noticed 
the growing pallor of his face, and that then 
was mtense pam expressed m it. 

Then wife fee quick mtuition of love, she 
knew feat another sudi outbreak of fee fnanhe 
desire feat was within her to test his love, mi^t 
end m fee ddbdcle of feat love She said ; 

" You startled me— you have been a litfle 
abrupt wife me. I shaJl, of course, miss you, 
Peter— and— and if I appeared unsympathetic, 
I did not mean it” 

" I am afraid it is I who am to blame, Betty 
I shall give you fenely warmg before my plans 
for going are quite settled." 

He saw she had begun to move towards fee 
door, and hastened to be m readmess to open it 
The waxen hue of his face remamed, but som^ 
thTng of fee expression of pam that Betty bad 
seen, was softened 

Looking up at him as she said fee customaiy 
"good night” Betty saw that the falling m of 
his temples, which fee had noticed wife a pa^ 
of late, had increased feat night And to fee 
customaiy words: "Good night she added 
fee words ; " If I pained you, Peter, I ^ sorry. 

He smiled down at her and she thrilled to fee 
ifindness expressed in fee smile. 
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IT IS DimCOLT 

As when a stone is thrown into a mill-pond the 
eddies caused gradually subside, and it becomes 
fiflitn outwardly nnmfflRH, so with the dis- 
turbing of the placidity of the dinner-hour at 
Long A^es whm it was broken hy Peter Car- 
micMel’s sudden announcement to bis wife of 
his intention of going to Kenya to see to the 
biandi there of h^ busmess, and of her recep- 
tion of the tidings. 

They met at break&st the neict moming with 
the usnal greetings. The morning was cold 
for the time of year. A pity it winter was 
closing in upon &em so ra^my. Yes, rather 
more sugar in the cotiee if she did not 
No, he was not going up to Town that 
moniing. 

The Ttffies was opened with tibie usual rustle, 
and the sound of the back of a hanij striking 
away &e creases. And it was propped up upon 
tile readingstand. It shpped. — was patiently 
cup was hEmded across to be 
witii coffee, and the question was 
if the coffee had been sweet enou^ And so 
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themed passed stage after stage. To all appear 
ances it had been just as all other bre^klEasts 
had been for severd months. 

Then Betfy did a thing that was unusual 
with her. She took an apple oft the dish diat 
stood between them and peeled it. The scene 
which had been enacted the night before had 
left her distraught She believed herself to have 
been cruel. Yet she had seen, as she beheved, 
that the words and actions which she now stig- 
matized as cruel, had in redits' proved that her 
husband’s love for her ^vas yet existent But 
to take joy in this was surely a ghoulish act 
She could have wrung her hands^ and pressed 
them together to tr3»^ to ease that intemd ache 
from wmch she was suffering. 

She put the peeled apple upon a plate and 
took it round to w'here her husband sat He 
did not appear to notice it He sat with a ladra 
fork hdf suspended, his attention upon the 
threatened fell in rubber diares. 

And Betty stood silenfly b}^ him. She noteed 
die qmckly gre 5 ung hair on the temple, and how 
the temple itself was falling in. AndthesunbiM 
that ramp of those early mommg ndes— that 
healthy colouring of his face that had dvrays 
marked him as Bering in her eyes from other 


men— was gone , ^ i.* cuo 

And dis traught she stood beside him. one 

desired to stoop down and kiss that fallen-in 
temple. But what if she received a rep^el 
So mstead, she quietfe^ put the plate with the 
peeled apple near him on the table. 
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It took him a moment to understand. Then 
with inquiring eyes he looked up at her. 

" I have peded it for you/* she said. 

"That IS very kmd of you, Betty.” He did 
not wish to say he did not care for an apple that 
particular morning. He hesitated. 

" You would rather not have it? ’* 

" If you will forgive me ? ** 

She took up the plate with the apple and 
moved away, he tuining at the same moment 
to bok at her, with a hand stretched out as if it 
sought one of h^. But she, not seeing, passed 
on to her own side of the table, and the act was 
lost upon her, while he with the hungiy look in 
his eyes that thqr had worn the previous ni ght , 
withdrew his hand. 

It was vergmg upon Christmas and the 
gardeners at Long Ashes decorated as usual the 
lounge and the dining-room with evergreens; 
and the winter so far proving mild, there had 
be^ an abundance of holly berries whidh had 
helped with their bright red to lighten the 
sombreness of the greens. 

Hie housekeeper's room, as also the kitchens, 
had been decorated; and Mrs. Giles had gone 
so mr as to buy a sprig of mistletoe from the 
village groc^s But remarks had been tnad^ 
upon ^ fact that no mistletoe had been 
brou^t home by Mr. Canmchael as on the 
pewoM year, wfen a splendid bunch had been 
handed ^r to his wife on Christmas Eve and 
hung m the lounge 

"How curious! " Miss Parker (Betty Car- 

g 
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would cany out her seeming intentiaa of pass- 
ing on what would appear to be a message from 
Betty herself to Hugh l^aml^, Betty comd only 
say, while the blu^ de^tened: 
th * kinS”^ Jaibey, you will do nothing of 

The words were spoken hurriedly and with 
some aspenly, Betty at the same time mstinct- 
ivdy looking across at her husband Had he 
hei^? 


He must have heard, tor turning his head at 
die same moment, he looked at her. 

Perturbed, Betty that evemng rode silently 
homeward in the car Iqr the side of her hus- 
band, She felt that painful mmnnp pf} must 
have been awakened m him as they had been 
m her by Mrs. le Jarb^s words And might 
not these bring in their turn suspicion, doSt, 


— ~ gxituuauy aamg 

troi^er husband’s mmd. She glanced at 
unobtpsivdy once or twice, always to find his 
^d turned away fim her, as if absorbed in 

mnnnU W® seeu tough the window of the 
moonht landscape. She was nervous and anore- 

h^ve, not spe^ because he had not sSffi 

riding m com- 


^to emphasteherposiaSSStrS 


» 
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'window that night in early autnnm ? Was she 
never again to be his wife? Never to be 
ihing but this silent sharer of his meals? The 
breath of scandal, so far as ^e knew, had never 
touched them They mix^led with all the 
country's small social diversions, acting in what 
to the common eye appeared quite an exemplary 
manner. 

But Betty became more and more consdous 
of the ^piog away of all vitality and a snh- 
dning of all the gididi ^irits mat formerly 
c^racteiized her. As for her danring , never 
did the inclination come, either for inventing 
or for the act itself, which at one time filled bar 
with joy. Motoring was fast becoming the one 
and ody thing which brought her any idief 
from the amd^ that was sddom far distant 
foat never again would foe rdationfoip between 
wr and her husband be that which savoured 
of love and camaraderie. Moreover, his half- 
aim^ced intention of gtmig to Kenya for an 
mdefimte period was as a background to all 
these fooughte. Should he go, surely foat would 


in nnagmation she would at times make 

plans for a motor tour, samething foat did not 

have ite beginning each day and perforce its 
endmg before nightfall “ penorce its 

ipiAM « n 



high winds and tossing seas. She wanted a 
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coast with rocks. Long sandy beaches did not 
appeal to her in her present mood To see 
waves come lashing forward towards walls of 
rock that stood as battlements, and hurling 
themselves with terrific force, break mto foam 
and spray, appealed to her imagination She 
wanted somettung to happen in hfe. Something 
that would stir up its monotony. Something 
witih which she could wrestle, even if it were to 
be overcome by it. Yes, she must get to Corn- 
wall and hear that hungry sea which eats up 
ships and men. 

She would ask Peter about it that very morn- 
ing as soon as they had got through Iheir usual 
formal greetings, and the coffee poured out and 
the rashers or bacon put on the plates He 
would not object. Why need she hesitate^ 
Had not each of them amved at a stage of com- 
plete in^fference as to each other’s comings and 
goings ? 

She was in a slightly embittered mood 
But somehow to embark upon the subject 
was not so easy as she had anticipated 
His face was in full view as he bent forward 
reading The Times, and she thought him look- 
ing older There was a line between his eye- 
brows that suggested suffering. She tiiought it 

was a new line, . , , . , j 

Then unexpectedly to her, he raised his head 
and looked at her inquiringly. 

" What did you say, Betty ^ ” he asked 
“I was not speaking” 

"Sorry.” 
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He looked bac& at his new^aper, but when 
Beit7 had seen his face wholly free from the 
shelter of The Times, she noted with compmic- 
tion its careworn exprmsion. 

Would it wony mm, die thou^t this ques- 
tion of the tour in Gimwall? She hesitated, 
then finally a^ed hun, without drcnmlocutioii, 
if she mi^t have one of the cars in order to 
spend a mw days in a tour of ComwalL 
He again looked up, his expression abstracted, 
his mmd on the rate of exchange in Wall 
Street 


' Did you say a motor tour ? ’’ he asked. 

“ Would you mind I went on my own for 
a short tour? ” 



uajra oic ICUgUJUUUXlg. 

Shall yon take G raham ? 

"HI may." 

I mould not be comfortable at the thoiuht 
of being driven by John.” 

The sp^er return^ to his newspaper as 
thpu^ the subject were ended. But a few 
mmmes later he look^ up a gain 

“Do yon mean about bps and flmigs? ” 

In^ahannot 

How kind you are to me, Peter." 
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"Partly for my o^vn peace of mind." He 
smiled at her, one of his old gemal smiles. 

"Thank you so much-^ear Peter.” She 
added the final words rather spasmodically, 
greatly daring. 

She wondered if he had heard them, for he, 
stooping at the moment, retrieved The Times 
that had slipped to the floor. 

" On what day do you wish to go ? " He rose 
from his seat as he spoke. 

It hardly needed a moment’s consideration 
with her. 

" On Monday next, please," she said. 

" Monday next" Taking out his note-book, 
Carmichael made the entry. 



CHAPTER XXXli 
THE DEP^TDSB 

It was Monday, die day when Betiy Cannichadl 
was to start upon the motor tour in ComwalL 
At the front ^trance at Long Ashes stood the 
Rolls Royce, with evidence for travelling in its 
luggage earlier strapped to the back, and 
lugg^ in front wh^ later Graham and the 
courier would sit. 

Bdiind the Rolls Rowe stood the gmaH car 
used for running Peter Carmichael to and from 
the station. 

P^er, Bet^s personal maid, was standing 
tal kin g with Giles, the latter feding upon 
such an occasion as her mistress setting off 
under the char^ of one whom she sfyl^P^the 
cowrier," that it was her duty to see her start 
"I do not like the idea of th^ motor tour,” 
Mrs. Giles was saying in a low, confidenthd tone 
toParkCT. "Ifs my best hopes that all will be 
rig^t Graham is a careful driver, but when 
you are told to drive mites an hour, what 
are ™ to ^ ? Obey, I say, and then sma^ ! ” 
Oh, rea^y, Mrs. Giles I The gentleman thaf 
is going with ua. hell see to that" 
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"The cowrier? Not he He may be very 
clever, but he can’t go against the death watch. 
I have heard it two nighte now in our bedroom, 
and I ’ave spoke about it to Giles But he 
makes light of it—says it’s a beelle tapping for 
its mate Men are that silly They're all right 
for some things, but not for what I would call 
wisdom. And Gfles is only a man ” 

Parker was looking between her eydashes at 
the " cowrier,” noting that he was young, mce 
looking, witii a very dean-shaven face and dark 
eyes, and die hoped that he was unmarried, for 
if that were the case a flirtation would be not 
only feasible, but quite to her likmg. So qmcldy 
indeed did Parker^s thou^ts travd, that she felt 
a marriage with sudh a man would not only be 
pleasant, but full of advantages. For as ^ 
employee of Cook he would doubtless he able 
to take his wife with him on, perhaps, a percent 
age of his journeys abroad And she loved 
travelling Yes, that must be her first endeavoun 
to firi H out if he were married. Graham would 
do that for her; she often helped Graham’s wife 
in the question of what would be fashionable to 

wear for the coming season. , . x u 4. 

So all that Parker had really caught of what 
Mrs. Giles had said was something about men; 
and fearing that Mrs Giles had in some mysteri- 
ous way followed her musings, hastened to say 
that she would never “walk out” with any 
woman’s husband. 

Mrs Giles bristled aH over her person 

" It may be that 3mu will never get the chance, 
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MissParl^. Giles is a man not given that way. 
He has his htnlts. But it's women with pret^ 
faces that make men run crooked, never a j^am 
one. 

Parker, not seei^ any connection wilh her- 
sdf and the " cowrier,” replied at random, until 
the conversation got into me safe rhatinfil of the 
number of ^tnie post cards which would be 
required by Mrs. Giles tn keep her " contented.” 

• • • • • 

Meanwhile, in the dining-room, husband and 
wife had remarked as usi^ upon the weather 
as they seated themselves at the breakhist- 
table, and that it was pleasant to see the 
promise of a fine day. But neither made any 
reference to the tour which was to be started 
upon at ten o'clock that morning. 

However, when Betty rose and left tiie table 
to prepme for her journey, her husband, ingteaH 
of leaving the room as usual, tamed his chair 
sidewa3^ to the table and contmued reading 
TJie Times. 

Betty was away but for a few minutes, and 
as ^ came in he looked up, and spring her in 
hat and fur coat, rose to meet her. 

" I hope, Betty,” he said, ” thatyou will enjoy 
your Htde tour. I have done my best to arrange 
everytaing to your liking. The weather seems 
promising ^ — " 

you, Peter How kind.” Her voice 
trembled and the tears were not far oflE ^e 
stood near the table and laid her doves down 
on it 
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" On Saturday,” her husband went on, " I 
paid in another hundred to your banking- 
account. So you can buy as many post car^ 
as you like ” He smiled at her. A bred smile 
su^ as a man may give at the end of a long 
day’s march. 

She did not smile back again, only looked up 
at him, her lips trembling, her eyes glazing with 
unshed tears. 

” I wish I were not going,” she said. 

He was startled. 

"But, Betty 

" Oh, of course I diall go. It is too late now 
to change my mind.” 

"You are sure to enjoy it.” He spoke 
encouragingly. 

" Oh, I don’t know, Peter But at any rate 
let us bid each other good-bye here m the 
dhung-room ” 

He went towards her, holding out his hand 

"Will you not kiss me, if only this once’ ” 
She held up her face. 

He, stooping, kissed her forehead. 

" May God keep you and send you safe back 

again.” 

“ To you ? ” she wintered. 

" To me,” he said 

• ••***• 

That evening, depressed and disturbed in 
mind, Peter ^rmichael wired to Mrs Giles 
that he would dine at his club, but would return 
that night and would walk from the station 

The ni^t was dark and still, and Peter Car- 
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Carmichael knew that Aspendale was wifliin a 
few yards of him. 

" Look here began Carmichael. 

" I will explain myself/’ interrupted Aspen- 
dale. The lone of his voice was fawmng, and 
but for the darkness of tlie night it could have 
been noted that the soft, white hands were being 
rubbed the one within the othei, in an expostu- 
latory fashion. 

" It is in this waj'," he went on. " You seem 
to be avoiding me, and I resent it resent it very 
much indeed. I sent a note asking jmu to 
dinner, and after the delay of two days comes a 
reply written fiom your club, saying you were 
in Town. I call that discourteous. You will 
agree with me? ” 

“ I don’t see it. When I'm in Town how can 
I dine witli you? ” 

" You could return and ^e with me 

" I have much business in hand " 

" I cannot believe it Carmichael Besides, 
why do you avoid riding with me? Your 
horses must be eating their heads off, not only 
your own riding horse, but Mrs Carmichael’s 
At one time you were ready to share my morn- 
ing gallop; now— oh, no, anythmg for an 
excuse.” 

" Come to the house with me, and have a 
cigar,” said Carmichael in a concihatoiy tone 
"Then we can perhaps talk about a gmlop 
together. To tell the truth, Aspendale, I have 
been a bit off colour for some weeks, and have 
not been riding as often as usual ” 
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As he ^oke his depresshn increased, and the 
foiebochng of evil which had been with him all 
day. buthe felt that at aU costs he must get 
rid ci this intruder upon his privacy. 

“ What is it you want? ” he ask^. 

"I want you to ride with me to-morrow 
morning, as usual," was the eager r^ly. 

"Very well, I will. But it must be at 7.30, 
not earlier. The mornings are too cold to go 
out at seven” 

In such a manner was the last ride arranged 

And as Aspendale turned away he rubb^his 
hands noiselessly, and chudcled with the deep 
content of the homiadal maniac who sees his 
victim entrapped. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

ISAGEDY 

< 

The sun, a pale orange disc, was as yet but a 
little above tiie horizon, the nust which obscured 
it lay as^ a thin veil over the wide stretch of 
country in front of Long Ashes. Long Ashes 
itself was clear of the mist us was the moor 
beyond and the high ground to the norfli. But 
it was a somewhat diark morning and the light 
was slow in coinmg, and as the two men. Aspen- 
dale and Carmichael, met in the lane leading 
to the common, the orange disc slowly passed 
behind a doud, and the day became colourless. 

The road was sUghtiy muddy, and the ndeis 
had not reached the open common where 
the sandy sub-soil and the short grass m^e 
pleasant going But if the moor was high 
enough to be above the mist the air was chill 
and damp. There was a rawness in it that 
caught the throat and chest. 

Carmichael gave a sudden shudder, of the 
kind people give occasionally, and as a reason 
say that someone has walked over their grave 
Then noticing the chilliness of the morning 
buttoned his coat and turned up the collar. 

256 
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What is the matter? *' a^ed Aspendale. 

''Notfakg. ThemoiiungisNovem.beiy,diat 
isafl.” 

The two mei had been riding abreast; eadh 
with his head carried stra^^t and his e3^ upon 
the common in front of him. At least this was 
the case with Canmchad. With Aspendale It 
was deceptive, for he was watching Ms com- 
panion with a sinister eiqiression, his dark eyes 
looking out of their com^. 

"Let us have a gallop," he said It was 
part of his plan to reach the fai end of the 
common. 


So with loosened rein the two men set of^ 
riding neck pd nedc, down the space on the 
common which was of furze budi and 
brambles Then as this open space narrowed 
Carmichael took the lead; and touching his 
horse with his spurs, went at a gallop, his horse 
at M stretch. 


Being depressed, he sought relief in the 
qmck, bounding movement of the animal 
b^am him. A more than usually sletylegg 
nigm had followed upon his wife’s departure. 

, ^e nders quickly gained the ditot point 
m the common, where riding, so far as a 
lairly dear course could be obtained, had been 
r^^ when ^endale suggested they diould 
eictend Jeir nde bv going by what was called 
loc^ ^e back of the common. This meant 



tJarmichaeldMliked 
It; for both horse and rider would be compelled 
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to pick their way, and with his teal love of 
horse-exeicise this kind of thing did not appeal 
to him, and weaiy and out of spints he opposed 
the suggestion. 

" That is about the only bit of common unfit 
for horses,” he said. 

" I don't agree with you,” was Aspendale's 
contention. 


” Hang it all, Aspendale, I for one came out 
for exercise. I never meant to go at a walking 
pace. And it will have to be that if we go back 
the way you suggest." 

"But I have come out for a particular 
purpose. I want to go along that bit of ground 
rotten with rabbit-holes and thick with half- 
hidden stones, to see if this horse I am nding is 
as carefid and observant as he should be.” 

" But you have always said what a careful 
beast he is.” 

" Dainn you 1 What does it matter what I 
have said ” 

Here Aspendale struck his horse heavily over 
the neck with his riding-crop, causing the horse 

to wince and turn sharply. x i. 

"What a bru^ thing to do» What has 

come over you this morning? ” ^ , 

" I’m not in a mood to be contradicted, so you , 

had better look out." 

" If you are trying to pick a quarrel with me, 
r’ll give in. Life is too short for that sort ol 
thing. Lead the way and I’ll foHo^” 

" No, you must lead the way. There was a 
sneer on the speaker’s lips, and he hugged some- 
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Stlie'to him which way he went ^le cheer- 
less January day mirrored his mood; and ^ 
f hnnghts constantly went to his wife in specula- 
tion as to her weltaie. ^ u 

A sudden gust of wmd blowing ss it womd 
seem from nowhere in particular, cau^t up me 
dead leaves that had rallen from some stunted 
f ^iTf trees near which the horsemen were pass- 
i ng The wind threw deleaves into their feces, 
round about them, scattering tiiem along the 
broken ground until th^ came to a final resting- 
place in fee hollows. _ 

" It will be blustery in Cornwall,” thought Car- 
michadi, looking up at a few crows which were 
drding vdldly low down over some trees. 
Th^ were attibnpting to plane, but were sw^ 
aside by fee force of fee wind, which sank wife 
apparently as little reason as it had risen. 

Caxmidhael looked down again in order to 
help his horse over fee broken ground, and 
as if from nowhere and wife fee same sudden- 
ness as had come fee gust of wind, so a sudden 
fereboding M upon hhn- it was evil and 
siniste. It was wifeout form, but he stiranTr 
from it as a man wiU shrink fi^ a threatened 
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physical blow. He turned cold and gave the 
same kind of shudder as had passed through 
him a brief half-hour before. 

He turned his head so lhat he might 
backward over his shoulder at his compamon 
Aspendale had a revolver in his hand and 
was examining the tngger, lookmg down the 
barrels, laying it caressmgly against his cheek, 
as a girl w^l lay a letter from her lover. Sud- 
denly he looked up at Carmichael. 

" What the devil do you mean by watching 
me ? " he cried. " Turn your danm^ head the 
other way and look to your going. Another 

moment and you will be in h 

When the eyes of Hie men met, the formless 
foreboding took shape with Carmichael He 
saw he was in the power of a homicidal maniac 
and fehr paralysed him 
There was no way of escape open to hun 
He pressed his knees more closely to the 
saddle; his eyes widely open with terror, he 
sou^t for the safest bits of ground for his horse, 
tightening the reins while he touched its flanks 
lightly with his spurs 

Only a dozen yards had he gone when the 
sharp report of a revolver startled both horses. 
Aspendale's swerved slightly, but was quickly 
brou^t round by bit and spur. 

Carmichael’s had been checked by Ae tiglit 
clutching of the reins which had been involun- 
tary, as tile bullet entered between the shoulders 
of its rider. Frightened, it stood still for the 
few moments its master’s position remained 
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uplift; then as he dropped forward upon its 
ne^ and from its neck ^pped down over its 
Moulder to the mrmnd, it gave a terrified snort, 
and tossing its head, jerked the reins from liie 
fing^ which no longer had power to hold them. 
H^tatingly, its head hi^, it tra^ its master a 
couple of yards before me safety stirrup which 
hdd him gave way, then with head and tail 
erect it started off at a wild gallop. 

Aspendale looked down at the mntinnlpj^ 
figure upon the ground whi^ was bleeding 
from the mouth; and with loud, manjara T 
hunter, stuck his spurs savagdy into his 
horse’s flauiks and started off over the rugged 
ground, his horse stumbling, saving itsdf, then 
stumbling again, until a cleared place in the 
COT^n WM r^ed, where the diort grass 

^er going. 

Tally ho i Aspendale cried, brandidimg 
^ revolve above his head. "Forward 
— forw^ tanhvy^for a-huntfog we will go ! ” 
He ^ook his bridle reins. He goaded his 

further efforts, its neck out- 
stre^ed, its nostrils showing red 

^*On,on,mv 

b^uty. Fa^, yet faster. On—on." ^ ^ 
^ laughte actuated these words. 

end^ ft ^ safdy at the 

oai+^f^ and was making for that 
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This railitig caught the attention of the 
madman, and with a wild hoop he pulled at die 
reins and turned his horse's head full towards 
it. 

" By God ! ” he cried, " I'll see for myself 

whether there is a heaven or a h And 

riding full at the low railing, his horse took a 
flying leap into space, and with a downward 
crash earned bo& itself and its rider to flieir 
doom. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

TBE SOS 


'' Parker, are you not glad you have come out 
with me onto the diffe ? ” 

" Yes, very, madam.” 

“And this windl Isn’t it fine? And does 
it not take aU one’s strength to batfle against it ? 
And my silk scarf— blown strai^t out from my 
neckl There! Did you hear me wind lashing 
it until it cracked like a whip ? ” 

“ Yes, madam. But you are getting to look 
ve^ tousled, if you’ll excuse me for saying 

SO* 

“ I don’t mind one bit I am so ha^y that 
I want to dance all the way across this bit of 
smooth turf.” 

“It is some time, madam, since you did 
dance” 

“ One has to be very happy if one wants to 
dance.” 

" But surdy, madam, you ought to be very 
happy. Such a beautiM place as you live in, 
and such a husband as 3mu have got" 

“ I’ve never been h^py smce toe Touma- 
263 
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ment. It made me ilL And one cannot be 
happy if one is ill.” 

Then Betty Carmichael subsided into silence. 
Her eyes were bri^t and the wind had turned 
her cheeks mto the likeness of June dog-roses. 
But if she were not speaking, her hps were smil- 
ing, and words were bemg softly whispered: 

“ May God keep you and send you safe back 
again— to me” 

It was but yesterday these words had been 
spoken, and Betty dwelt upon them, hugging 
them to her heart 

"He would not have said that if he had not 
meant it” she was sa3nng to herself “ My Peter 
is true and splendid.” 

She had fought a good fight She had won 
through. It was quite eosy for her now to think 
of Hugh Lamley with equanimity; and her love 
for him had fallen from her as the autumn leaf, 
leaving all that is of sweetness and value to the 
sunlight and air. 

Light-hearted, girlish, she began to dance 
along the top of the diff, pausing at times to 
look at the wildly tossing sea. It fitted in with 
her mood Her spirits rose and she would lau^ 
aloud at the sea-gulls that came swooping down 
near her with their raucous cry. They, too, 
were running with the wind, ttiey, 
carried along with planing wings, to nght th^- 
selves with a strong downward beat and then 
the curve of an upward sweep. 

"Peter, Peter, my husband, my darling, 
come to me on this wind.” 
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widdy opened aims, and lips apart, ^e 
ran forward with these whi^eied words, while 
he to whom she called lay silent, motionless 
and undiscovered at the back of the upland 
common 

• • » • ^ • 

It was later m the afternoon, and Betty had 
fallen a^eep in front of the wood fire, to be 
aroused by Parker making apologetic noises 
with &e fire-irons. 

“I really Mt, madam, I must awaken you. 
The tea has been standing for more than an 
hour." 

" I do want some tea certainly, but go and 
send the courier. I want to arrange an outing 
for to-morrow.” 

He came, shght, weU built wdU dressed, well 
brushed, and listened attentively to the requ^ 
made, that if possible she would like to reach 
Land*s End the following day, before the lugh 
wind that had been blowing for hours had 
settled. 

"I specially want to see the Light House, with 
the waves dashing round it and over the roc^,’' 
she said. 

"It is going to be a storm to-night, madam; 
at least mat was what was being said in the 
smoking-room.” 

He stopped abruptly, evidently his attention 
being caught by voices in the passage upon 
which Be^ Caimidiael’s room opened 

The voices got nearer. ThQ^ were exdted. 
Then when the speakers got close to the door 
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Bet^ WQS startled, and a sadd^ dread fdl 
upon her &at t^ man was the bearer ^ evil 
tidings. Her face whitened, bnt ^e did not 
move, only sat looking up at bun with widely 
open^eyes. 

“ And if you are Mrs. Peter Carmichaeil,” the 
ponderoudy i^oken man continued, “ you are 
a^ed to go to a place with a peculiar name— it 
was about ti^, the name was— er— yes^trees. 
1 hope, madam, you will excuse me giving you 
the message so badly, but you will undemt^d 
my difficmj^, for those gentlemen at die B.B.C 
ody mve it once, then oS to something dse.” 

‘^Ifedam, it is this "—Parker was now speak- 
ing, laying her hand g^tly on her mistress's 
shoulder—" the master is evidently ill because 
you are asked to go home at once." 

"My husband ill! " 

"Yes, he is ill" 

Parker hesitated; and when at last she found 
courage enough to speak, her voice trembled 
and was so low that it was only Betty who 
heard what she said. 

" The message was — dangeroudy iU," 

Bet^ stood up, ^ent ana motiomess, breath- 
ing a utde hea'^y. She was vividly alive, as 
one fatally injured can be conscious of life. Yet 
she remamed motionless and silent 

" What will 3 rou do, madam ? ” 

It was Parker who spoke, her whole bearing 
blowing her to be unnerved and incapable of 
suggestion. 

Betty’s eyes were turned upon her, and the 




CHAPTER XXXV 

THE STORM 

The car started o£E into tiie 
The vdnd blew from a souA-westerl;^ direc- 
tioiii and came in strong gusts, bringing the 
rain against the windows of the car with a 
dashing sound. The powerful lamps made but 
a poor headway into the black curtain of the 
night And the difficulty of driving the car was 
intensified by the rain s&eami^ over the wind- 
screen, the rain sweeper proving of little avail 
in such a storm. 

Th^ had but just turned out of the ^unds 
surrounding the hotd when a vivid nash of 
lightning made dearl;^ visible the roadway foi 
a few ysurds, followed ii^tantly such a crash 
of thunder as to appear as if all heaven's 
caimon-balls were bemg emptied out above the 
travellers' heads. 

" Oh, madam, it isn't fit for us to try to get 
back to Long A^es to-rii^t" 

The girl dasped her mistress's arm, and dung 
to her during the reverberating roll of the 

369 
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thunder and the clashing sound of the rain, 
which in less than a minute was fallmg in sudb 
a way as to suggest a cloudburst 

The car swerved slightly, as though it had 
been hoise>drawn and the animal had cowered 
down in its terror. 

Graham swore under his breath, eiiher at flie 
severity of the storm or at hims^ for havmg 
been sufficiently startled to'give the steenng- 
wheel a wrong turn. 

" I doubt," he said to the courier who was 
sitting beside him, "if I can reach Long Adies 
to-ni^t in safety. I can neither see nor hear 
properly." . 

But me courier spoke encouragingly, and so 

they plodded on. , , re .v 

Once Graham was sure they had got on the 
road and were driving on turf, so he pulled up 
and the courier got out to find if possible where 


they were. . , , . 

" Off the road itself certainly," was his report, 
" and so far as I can make out we have open 
moorland on both sid^ of us. Raddle Moor, 1 
should say it is, and our best course seems to 
me to push straight on after getting upon the 
road, for if this is Raddle Moor there is a garage 
about four miles ahead of us.” 

So on again m the darkness and blinding 
rain, getting a little off the road at times, md 
fearful of running into some bdated travell^ 
who, tike themselves, could see but a few yards 

^Betity Carmichael, closely wrapped in her 
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fais, was leaimig back in her seat with its 
luxxuy nifiTimns. She was quite composed. 
There was no indination to ciy. The blow 
which had fallen upon her had been severe 
enough to cause a aeadly numbness to settle 
upon body and mind It was only m the rare 
moments when she allowed hersdf to dwdl on 
the thou^t of what life would be for her wifh> 
out her h^band that a spasm of agony diot 
fhiou^her 

So when the promised garage was reached, 
and burning its beacon light of hope, Betty got 
out as requested, quite calmly, and went mto a 
small waiting-room, dimly lifted and badly 
heated, but at any rate it was a didter from the 
hurly-burly of wmd and ram which ladied and 
fou^t with ever3dhmg outside 

“ No, do not loosen my coat Parker. Just 
let me sit quietly until I know what toe men 
think would be best for us to do " 

And so, white and passive, Betty sat on; 
while toe vindow casement rattled and toook, 
and toe chimney at times refused to carry toe 
smoke upward To Parker's inquiries as to 
how she felt toe reply came dowly and hesita- 
tin^y. 

" I don’t know how I feel. I thinir I have no 
feeling, I only want to ride on and on and on. 
Then ^haps I would fall asleep And when 
I awoke perhaps all this woirid seem but a 
dream. I don’t know. I cannot talk I can- 
not think.” 

The hours dragged slowly on. Once the 
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woman of the house brought them tea and 
calce, which Parker readily drank and ate, 
Betty dnnking the tea but only by persuasion 
of Parker. 

Gradually tlie force of the wind dropped, and 
the rain no longer beat upon the casement and 
corrugated roof of the shelter, and there came a 
hint of the darkness being less impenetrable. 
It was then that Graham showed himself in the 
belter, a very different chauffeur from the 
spruce one that usually presented kmself before 
his mistress. The stress of dnving in such a 
storm on roads that were unfamiliar had told 
upon him. His eyes were strained and blood- 
shot, his forehead had the Imes upon it caused 
not only by concentrated thought, but by an 
endeavour to pierce the intense darkness mat 
had baffled him. So often had his cap bera 
pushed back, that his usually smooth, wefl- 
bruslied hair lay in strands about his forehead. 
His coat was shghtly loosened at the neck, and 


Ills tic* 

" I flunk, madam," he began, " that the wo^ 
of the storm is over, and if you wish we might 
make a start." 

" Very well, Graham. 

" I have refuelled m case we are longer on 

the way flian might be expected.” , 

" How long will it take us to reach home ? 

Graham hesitated. . 

"lam afraid I cannot say. A man passing 
hero, a man walking, has just stopped to 
that on the road ahead of us a tree has fallen 
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and blocks the way> so we shall have to go back 
forafewnules” 

"Togoba^l ’* 

This meant dday, and the words penetrated 
die dose-fitting sh^ of numbness which en- 
closed her, and she gave a diort, gasping 

"Let us start at once, Graham,” and with 
the words the passivity of her expression was 
changed, and ISetfy shired as if awakened into 
life. 

On the eastern horizon signs of dawn were 
coming. It was but a di^t lessening of the 
flarlfTiftss in those spaces where douds lifted 
di^dy, one above me other. But sdll it was 
the coming of the dawn Darkness would have 
to dve way and creep gradually westward. 

The wind shll was high and strong gusts blew 
the douds mto heavy masses; and tearing and 
breaking up these masses sent them before it in 
wild, scudding fragments. But the rain had 
ceased, and the of the dements no longer 
expended itself in lightning and mimic ba^. 
Cratainly the worst of the ^rm was over. 

Betty Carmidiad realized this and todc such 
comfort as die could from it At any rate it 
was makmg the ]Oumey more possmle, and 
each milestone passed meant a mile nearer 
home. And as the dawn grew into twilight she 
be^ to recogmze objects in the landscape, and 
redized that m a very brief time die woidd be 
going up the village me, and so to the entrance 
lod^ at Long Ashes 

Her heart began to beat violently, and the 

s 
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passionate desire which at one time had held 
her, to be at the very door of her home, was now 
changed to a wild kind of fear, so strong that it 
was only by an efiort she restrained herself from 
bidding Graham to drive more slowly. 

But toe ca;* sped on, faster, so it seemed to her, 
than at any tone through toe night. 

The lodge gate was standing wide open. 
Evidently she was expected. But she did not 
look out. Her whole mmd was occupied wito 
toe knowledge that from a particular point in 
toe carriage dlrive she would be able to see a 
certain bedroom window in the east end of the 


house. . 

Suddenly toe bedroom window came mto 
view, wito a light burning behind the curtain. 
Therefore he hvedi Blank darkness would 
have meant death. , „ 

Betty breathed quickly and audibly. The 
tension that had held her bound as if by b^ds 
of steel suddenly gave way. Nothing restrained 
her Spasms of agony shot through her. She 
became one throbbing mass of pain. Jmd p^ 
ting her hand to her heart, Betty fell forward 
unconscious 



CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE SHADOW OF DEATH 

the ^dow of deadi hung over Long Ashes. 

Doctors came and went Hope filtered into 
life, then as a candle after an upleap into flame 
dies down, so it was in that sick-room, and 
telephone and telegraph were set to work with 
spasmodic fear. 

Then would follow silence, gravity of isuce, 
and dow movement of foot as if it feared to 
tread, and the slackening of shoulders and the 
droop of head which belong to hope extin- 
guished. 

Silence hung as a canopy over the place, 
while the daily routine of life moved auto- 
matically and resentfully. Why had the daily 
routine to be carried on, when upstairs in a 
darkened room a life was being foi]ght for? 
%ould not the daily routine be slackened — 
should not the household pulse of life beat 
slow when that other pulse was being watched, 
its qmckened or retarded beat registered and 
scrutinized by e^ intent upon ^ revelation 
given out? Would it not have been more 
seemly if all life had stood still with held breatii, 
to give space as it were for that other life ? 

aw 
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The days seemed to hold more than their 
allotted hours, but they did not equal the ni^ts. 
Those hours of darkness spent in angm^ 
counted more than the hours which ticked them- 
selves out upon the dock m the stable-yard 
during the hours of daylight. 

So it appeared to the girl who sat in the 
window-seat of her own room. She tried to 
count the number of das^s which had passed 
since that night of storm and stress in which die 
had driven home from Cornwall. Parker had 
told her it was just deven da}^, but die had 
disbelieved Parker, though in no way could she 
herself reckon up the daj^ and nights Could 
it m tni& be eleven nights since she had lain 
awake hour after hour m the dreadful ^ence — 
and the corresponding number of da3« in which 
she had sat in this window-seat always looking 
out at die gardens and the sky ? 

And every few hours one of the uur^ 
brought her news from the sick-room. The 
patient had taken a spoonful of nouiidunent— 
there had been an hour of sleep though some- 
what disturbed by dreams — no, he had not 
asked for her, though he had been conscious for 
a few minutes; never, in fact, had he sicken of 
anyone by name — he had asked for his horse to 
be brought round; he wished to nde, he said. 
She was Sony, but the night had been bad, ana 
with great draculty diey had got him to ^ 
little nourishment— yes, the restl^ess of toe 
night was continuing; no, they did not tomK 
iSi in reality worse, but they were uneasy. 
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And Betty dropped on her seat in the window, 
and when bron^t her food ^e waved it 
aside. She could not eat she said No, she was 
not faint ^e could easily sif there hour by 
hour. Nothing would make her better until her 
husband was better. She found it eaaer to be 
without food— the food created nausea. And 
^e tad Parker leave hen-^e would nog for 
food when she required it 

Then Mrs. Giles came up to see her, but ^e 
could prevail nothing It was very Idnd of 
Mrs Giles, and so indeed it was kind of Parker, 
but ^e hersdf really knew the best Yes, ^e 
would promise, ^e would lake a glass of hot 
milk later 

Then she M to watching the clouds again 
They were drifting dowly eastward, just piks of 
dovmy white, and rarely chsmging their billowy 
outlines She found watching the clouds more 
restful when th^ changed their forms so sli^tiy 
as to be comparatively motionless It was at 
night that she was most restless— on moonlight 
ni^ts, when the clouds chased their way across 
the moon m a mad kind of i^lic. At such timfg 
die would hold her breath, and was sftnsiT>tq of 
the quick beating of her heart But when the 
moon stood, a great round disc, and but ligjht 
wigps passed over its &ce, the moon bema at 
fouT a great wave of sadness overwhdmed her. 
For what took place on that eventful night 
mneteen hundred years ago, had really hap- 
p^ed, she mused. He who had stepped out 
from under the diadow of the olive grove HaH 
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come into the brightness of this same moon at 
the full. And the moon had shone cold and 
aloof and unpassive, non-human, while His 
great human heart was breaking And ever 
since then the cry had gone up from millions 
seeking that the cup of agony put to their hps 
might pass. Yes, it was ever die same. 

On me morning of the eleventh day Betly 
shivered and wept where she sat amid the 
cushions on the window-seat of her room 

She was praying as those other millions had 
prayed and were still praying, that she might 
not be compelled to drink of tiie cup which had 
been drained by the Man greater than other 


men 

Exhausted from want of deep and food, she 
slipped lower on the cushions against which 
she leaned, and closing her eyes die strove to 
shut out the scene in that bedroom on the east 
front which was ever before her. 

She saw the long, straight figure motionl^s 
upon the bed, the grey head resting on the 
pillow, the face colourless, the eyes closed, the 
lips sh ght ly parted as if to help the laboured 

breathing , , . , 

She had never been allowed to touch him, to 

kiss him, or so much as to speak to hp 
Absolute silence was to be kept, and anything 
bordering on emotion was taboo. 



ciymg,. — - 

dreamed: she nevCT knew.^ 

A pale gleam of sundiine suddenly broke 
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throu^ the clouds that had been packed on the 
eastern horizon and fell across her face. The' 
morning mist floated away leaving the sun 
unobstracted. 

And to Betty it was as though she were stand- 
ing in the ^ow of an eastern sun. The ground 
in front of her was white with the wbitraess of 
an eastern streetp and so with the flat-topped 
houses. In front of her stood a palm tree, its 
fronds gently waving in the breeze. And the 
breeze was warm as ^e had known it in 
northern Africa And ^e heard a murmur as 
of many voices They came nearer, and ^e 
reached out a hand to take hold of her husband's 
arm, he being with her, for she was excited as 
wen as frightened, and sought the comfort of his 
mesence Then a voice raised itself, as it were, 
from the murmur made by the crowd of people 
who were advancing towards W, and the voice 
said: 

" Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

^d holding firmly to her husband’s arm, she 
looked at the man who was waDdng a little in 
advance of the crowd. He was not like the 

man she had seen in the pictures painted by the 

gi^t maste^. This man wore a long white 
robe, a portion of which covered His hea d as a 
protection from the sun And the face was 
earthy; the thin, short beard was black as were 
the Qrebrows^ And as the man drew nearer, 
she saw that in appearance the man was very 
mum ^ fte type of man she associated with 
the East But when dose to her, and when He 
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looked at her, she saw that the eye,-, were unlike 
any she had ever seen. Tlicir cxprtsclon v,ps 
one of great gentleness, and thwr gnre was 
penetrafang as One who knew all that she had 
ever done. In passing He looked down al Iw r 
and smiled, turning His head cvet towards her 
till He had got bc5'ond where she stood Then 
it was that her husband took her by the arm and 
bade her come home. 

One of the nurses was standing by her. a 
hand kid lightly on her shoulder. 

" Tm sorty to aw'akcn you,” she said. 

Betty suddenly bi ought back from another 
scene looked vacantly at her, the nurse's white 


dress tending yet further to confuse her. 

*‘But 5'ou aic not— where is He— wheie has 
He gone,” she exclaimed excitcdl3^ 

” Hush, hush > There h no need for you to 
be upset Sir James is still hei c — ^has been here 
for half an hour,” , , . „ 

" But it was beautiful— and now it is gone. 
"You have been dreaming,” the nmse .‘said 
soothingly. " You would like to come to see 
\'Our husband ? Sir James yon can if von 
wish. He is a tiny bit stronger then .yesterday'. 

So Betts' went stumblingly. as «he had done 
each day, to look again upon the long, motion- 
less form, the ashen face with its closed eves 
Sir Tames was «!tanding at the foot of the h"d. 
and silently he beckoned her to come ne-irer. 
faking finri hold of her arm to , 

steering her so rlo«^ to the ciclr man that n,lv> 
could, by stooping, look cln?cU* into his face. 
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" I have brought your mfe to see you, Mr. 
Camii(^ad,” said the doctor in a quiet, low 
tone, then turning to B^, he said. “Speak 
to him; he knew me a minute ago." 

And Betty, dinging to the doctor's strong 
hand, trembhi^ and agitated, did as she was 
told, and stooping, put her lips to her husband's. 
He kissed her feebly but with love expressed. 

“ Litde wife," he murmured, “ so 3mu have got 
back." 

Then she broke down “ The strong embank- 
ment " of the breast gave way, and the doctor's 
restraining hand was once more laid upon 
her arm, while forgetfulness and confusion of 
ihou^t fdl upon the sick man, and he babbled 
about his horse whidh had fallm with him— he 
asked for it to be brou^t round— no, he was 
too tired to ride— yes, it was a rabbit hole— what 
about going up to Town 

Here the weak voice trailed away into silence. 

And the days and the nights passed on in 
their dreary inarch, until one of toem dawned 
on which toe great London surgeon said Peter 
Carmichael wouldlive; toe convmescence would 
be long, but his splendid constitution would 
carry mm throng, backed as it was toe 
sim^e and regular life that he had led. 

So when toe sun ^ted into toe bedroom so 
long tenanted, they told him iqiring was mming 
and that if he would look out he would see its 
signs in toe fidds and hedges. Moreover, his 
room was to be dianged. 

And Betty gathered wild flowers where to^ 
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^ew in profusion in a field near by, and bring- 
ing them into his room, ^e decorated it, laugh- 
ing in her ecstasy that the hill of convalescence 
was not proving as steep as Sir James had pre- 
dicted. And he, her husband, caught her hand 
as she passed Ms mvahd chair, her hand so 
strong and firm, and held it for a minute in Ins 
white, blue-veined one— and then he raised it 
to his lips. 

" Betty, I want to be taken into the garden,” 
he said 

“ And you shall, if the nurses will let you." 

Gradually strength returned, and he saw how 
the brown buds of the ash trees were bursting 
and shelving the loveliness of their green. And 
he watched the rooks taking their high, steady 
flight And when the sun shone at the days 
end he would sit and listen to the thrushes and 


the blackbirds giving their evening song - 
And all the sweetness and hope that belong 
to spring filled the garden at Long 
while Peter Carmichael gained in strength And 
presently he no longer needed the support of 
Betty’s arm, and would try, as a child does, to 
test his walking powers. 

It was early evening, and the twilight was 
beginning to creep over the trees and low-^w- 
ing plants, and Peter, who had been walking 
alone, stooped down to Be^, who baa jday- 
fullv occupied his long invalid char, md taking 
her'face between his two hands kissed her, ana 
as he still held her face, said : « t 

" Let us have another honeymoon, Jsetty. * 
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